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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


Laet year the • plan' of bringing oafc the 
Works of Swami Rama in 10'volumes and 
Note Books in 2 volumes was launched upon. 
It is a satisfaction to find that with the 
publication in hand the first part of the plan 
is done. The two volumes containing Note 
Books are going to Prase. Dearth of printing 
paper that is rampant these days might delay ^ 
this accomplishment and it ia hoped that the 
loving readers and admirers of Rato a will 
show us indulgence in this behalf. 



Ltoznow: 
August SO, 19A8. 


] 


r/s.sinha, 

U.L.A, 
Hony. Secretary. 
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APPRECIATION. 

(Laxa Hab Da7AL, M.A.) 


are many persons who loviogly 
chansh the memory of Swemi Rama Tirtha 
and tell how he llTcd like a true ascetio and 
won tha haarte of the rude villagers in the 
mountain valleys of California, bow he used 
to throw into tha saa the laudatory comments 
on his lectures that appeared in the prase, 
how he insisted on charging no admisdion 
fee and said to well-to-do friends who com¬ 
plained that the expenses of holding the 
meetings could not he met on that plan, 
“Surely you can pay the expeusos of holding 
the meetings”. 

“He was the greatest Hindu who ever 
came to America, a' great saint and sage, 
whose life coir or red the’highest principles of 
Hindu Spirituality as his soul reflected the 
love of the 'Universal aplTit’ whom he tried 
to .realise”. , 

(Modern Review, July 1911). 





A BRIEF LIFE SKETCH OF SWAMI 
BAHA TIRTHA. 


Swami Rama, praviously knowa as Oosain 

. l. Birth 

born on Wednesday, the 
22ad October, 1873, on the- day following;* 
the Diwali at Muraliwala a email village in 
the District of Cujianwala, Punjab. Born in 
the family o! Coeain Brabmans, he waa th#. 
direct descendant of Goeain Talsi Das, the * 
/ famous author of the Hindi Ramayana and. 
in the line of Eiehi Vaaiehtba, the Guru of 
Bhagwan Sri Rama Chandra. 

His father Gosmn Hirananda had no 
means of livelihood except what he received 
as gifts in his spiritual tours to Peshawar 
and Swat. His mother passed away when . 
was but a few days old, and he was bronght 
up hy his elder brother GosainGuru Dasandf 
.his old aunt. Swami I&ma was thus bora 
under the lowly roof .of a poor but nobl® 
Brahman family, 


S IN WOODS OF (K)D-BEALIZ4TION 

H© was brought up on cow’s milk and ra- 
: maincd very weak and thin 
*■ ‘J'lring tie childhood. Hia 

auut, who was a model of 
goodness, chastity and devotaou, used to take 
the little Rama along with her to temples 
and shrines where the worship Qftered, the 
recitations from the Puranas, the Mahabha- 
rat and the Bhagwat, and the blowing of the 
conches had a strange fasoination and charm 
for him. So much so that he used to ory if 
he heard the conches blow in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and no toys, no sweets, nothing in- 
.deed satisfied .the baby short of ita being 
• taken to the place of worship. 

As a child he was TerJ attentive in lis¬ 
tening to the recitations of the sacred lore 
and would rather forego his meals or even 
the muoh loved studies than not go to attend 
the * Elathas.’ 

He ruminated over the stories he had 
beard witlra precocious mind, put questions 
and ofiered appropriate explanations. His 
village people J?eatr testimony to his unusual 
intelligence, his contemplative natui^e and 
bis love of solitude. 
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Thus the devotional songs and stories 
and the sacred sound of the conches had 
early impressed the baby mind and sown the 
eeeda of an intense longing for the Divine. 

Quite an uncommon child, it was predict¬ 
ed by astrologers that he was the coming 
genius of his race, the illuminator of faith, a 
traveller of foreign lands, and had danger of 
life by water in hU 33rd year. This predic¬ 
tion came true literally. 

While he was yet a baby, only two years 
old, Rama was betrothed by 
«. father to the infant 

daughter of Pandit Rama Chsndra of Viroki 
in Tehsil Wazirabad of District Gujranwala, 
and was married in his tenth ye^r/ It 
can only be imagined how this early mar¬ 
riage stood in tha way of Ramans studies 
later on but at the time he was too young to 
make any protests. . It points forcibly to one 
of the evil customs of our Hindu Society 
which not a few still follow in their ignor¬ 
ance and only succeed in plotting a double 
burden of a student and household, life on 
the shoulders of their younger generations 
stunting their growth, undermining tboir 
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healtli and intdllect, and ruining their lives 
£or good. 


It was through sheer strength of deter¬ 
mination and devotion and love for studies 
that Hama eucceaafully met and overcame 
every obstacle pat in his way. 


He became a student at the age of five. 

He was admited into a Vej> 
i. nacular Primary School in 

the village Muraliwala. 


though tiny in size and simple in habits^ 
(0 aptendid memory 

eioB. and was both intelligent and 

industrious. The Head Maulvi of*the school 
was at times quite astonished at his Intelli-, 
gence andiinemory. At this early age in his 
Gth olass^ he had finished Gulistan and Bob- 
tan (the two standard Persian books) besides 
the school books and had committed to 
memory a large number of Urdu poems, 


But he was not given to sports and games 
at all. The whole day was spent in study 
and in the evening as soon as he got l^ure 
he used to go to Dharmshala to hear the 
much loved recitations of the sacred books. 
Qn his return he took his evening meals and 
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recited before his admiiiug relations &%ch 
and every word of what ho had heard with¬ 
out any additions or alterations whatever. 


After finishing the primary education he 
went with his father to the 
Rdue&tion High School iH Gujianwala, 
frod Qota. ^ distance of about 7 


from his village. Being only ten years old 
he was there left by his father under the 
pro tecta bn of his able and kind friend, Bhagat 
Dhanna Bamji, who was consequently re¬ 


garded by Hama and accepted in true iwth 
and devotion as his Guru or Spiritual Guide. 

He was admitted there fn the special class 
to study English and after coming out suc¬ 
cessful was taken into the Middle plass in 
I88fi. He was how 12 years old and cherished 
an intense devotion towards his Guru whom 
ito wrote his first letter in Urdu from Viroki, 
^his father-indaw’s place). In the course of 
his secondary and college education he ex* 
changed more than a thousand letters with 
hie Guru, many which have been collected 
and printed in Hindi and Urdu in the form 
of a book called Eama Pafcra. They are highly 
interesting to read and show the great dejrth 
of devotion and faith and respectful atfittlde 
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which he always had ior his Gruru thoug;b 
illiterate. • 

In 1888 when fourteen and half years old^ 
he passed hie Entrance Ex' 
amination from the Punjab 
Uni7er8ity» standing first in 
(-) /jBWioft*. gohool and S8th in the 

UniversHy aud gained a scholarship. Bub 
bis father did not want him to read furtlier 
and so he came to Lahore for admission into 


College quite against his fathor^s wilL' Con- 
soquently, he had to subsist on the small 
sum of scholarship that he had secured froni 
the Municipal Committee, Gujranwala on 
account of his first position in the school 
already mentioned and was admitted in’the 
Missiori College, Lahore. In his second year 
specially he worked so hard that he was very 
often ill It was not unoften that he kept 
himself absorbed in his studies from sunset to 
sunrise. Solitude, hard work and ample time 
for his studies were what he loved dearly. 

Asa result he stood first in F. A. in 1890 
and also secured the Govern* 

ir. 4.. * 

mont scholarship notwith¬ 
standing his continued illness and the fact 
that he had taken Sanskrit in F. A. aa 
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against Persian wiiich he had studied up to 
Entranoe- 

Ho continued his studies in the B. Av 
class in the same Mission 
College with perfect faith in 
In B. A. ijjg Guru and main- 

fcaining life on the eoholarship he sconred. 
But when his father saw that he could main¬ 
tain himself without his help and was not 
willing to undertake any service according- 
to hU wishes, he felt very angry and took 
Bama’s wife -with him to Lahore and left her 
also in charge of poor Rama for a year or so 
without any kind of support from himself. 
Gosain Rama had now to face a number of 
difficulties, vie. the house rent, the cost of 
hooks, the college fee, the expenses for his 
wife and himSelf etc., etc. But such was 
his undaunted courage to meet any difficul¬ 
ties and the supreme love of knowledge for _ 
its own sake that he could entirely forget 
the ordinary comforts and physical needs of 
daily life- 

He would forego an extra suit, an extra 

loaf or even a day’s meal for the ail of his 

midnight lamp and would actually starve for 
days together without however, shovjing the 
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least sigiis of safferiiig or sorrow on his face 
for he attended College regularly with a 
■calm and peaceful appearance and kept to 
his studies as usual. 




Once Gosain Kama happened to spend his 


Ad laold»Qt> 


scholarship in the purchase 
of his text books and did not 


care at the time to make provision for other 
expenses. As a consequence he found out 
that what he had left was only a very trifling 
eum which could be spent during th^ month 
at the rate of only S pice or 9 pies per day. 
Hq was at first rather at a loss what to do 


but a moment after said to himself that God 
wanted to test him, that at least beggars did 
pass their days on two or throe pice a day 
.and hence he should not fail under that 
triah Rama, therefore, began to subsist on 
.two pice worth of bread in the morning 
.and only one pice in the evening. * But soon 
.alter, one evening, the shop keeper accosted 
^him with the remarks that he took pulse free 
.along with one pice of bread- that such a 
business could bring hun no profit and 
hence haoould no more sell one pice worth 
<ft bread to him. Thereupon Rama resolved ^ 
io partake of food only once, a day until he 
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^ot money again. 

Thus with An iron will did he^ fight his 
way coolly like a soldier day 
night and win over field 
after field of knowledge. 
Hunger and thirst, cold and heat, could not 
tell upon thia supreme passion that he felt 
towards knowledge. He was a typical student 
who loved to study not with any hope of 
graining worldly ends, but for satisfying the 
evergrowing thirst for knowledge which was 
’ firing his soiil anew with every new sun. 
His daily studies were sanctified oblations 
on the altar of his 'hcwan’ hand' He was the 
patient architect of himself from childhood 
to manhood. He built himseli little by little, 
moment by moment’ and day by day. It ma^ 
be said that perhaps the whole career of his 
further life was sketched already before his 
znind’s eye, .bemuse even as a boy he was 
■working so gravely, so silently and so oon- 
«ciously for a definite mission. He had an 
Angelic nature with a purity and innocence 
«i life rarely ipet with., 

As a student he Jived, in oxtrome poverty^ 
. The flress of Uie boy Bama 
P'”'* consisted of a shirt, ft pair of 
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Punjabee trousers and a small turban, eacb 
made oia cheap and very coarse country 
cloth, the entire outflt costing about Bs. 3. 
He always wore native shoes even whila 
Btudying in B. A. class and wna rather in a- 
fix what to do when he had to use the pre- 
Bcribed pair of boots in the Oonvocation Hall. 
Once he lost one of his shoes in a drain whil» 
it was raining and the next day ho went to 
college with the remaning shoe in one foot- 
aad an old used shoe of a female in tho 
other. Afterwards he purchased a new pair 
for nine annas and three pies only. 

He had a soft handsome face of a typicaf 
* Aryan cut- The eyehrows- 
(y) -phyiifl*! arched over a pair of specta- 

ftppiAiKse*. ‘ 111^ 

^ cles covering deep blaoJc 

eyes, which showed the mysteries and lovo^ 
of hia soul. In contrast with a big, broafl,. 
prominent forehead, showing high intellec¬ 
tual power there was feminine softness round 
Kis Ups. When he was serious the lower lip* 
pressed against the upper on a small round' 
chin wbiph betokened indomitable strength 
of will. But he was bashful 'like a modest 
girl. Living as he did in the light of love„ 
ko looked transparently pure through hi» 
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BCD all, frail, fair-coloured body. And yet,, 
under this unaBBUfoing humble appearance 
there lay hid a remarkable man with some- 
lofty aspirations and noble aims, which the - 
Brahman boy thought too saored to be- 
uttered. 

Now to return to our narrative of lii^ 
studies in the B. A. classr 
(.) atill greater trials- 

awaiting for Goaain Hama. In the year in 
which ho appeared for his B. A. osamination* 
there was such confusion In the ezarai- 
nation of English papers that some of the¬ 
be st boys failed to pass while the one who 
came out first was the boy whom tho Princi¬ 
pal was not going to send up at all. Poor* 
B^una was also one of those who failed and 
he failed by only three.marks in English 
although he was first in lihe whole University 
in the aggregate of marks. 

There was a great agitation and disoue*-. 

aion in 'the papers which 
resulted in the passing of a 
new rule in the University, 
though nothing oduld be done for Rama. It 
into force from the next,year and pro- 
vi^for^e re-examlAation’ of the' answer- 


(!) 
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II 

iiooks ol a boy who failed by only five T 
marks. Rama had, therefore to accept his ^ 
hard lot, and to continue bis studies in B. A. 
for one year more. That very year a State 
scholarship was awarded lor the study of j 
Mathematics in England to a candidate who I 
whs not over 21 years and had passed his 1 
B- A. or M. A- in Mathematics. This was i 
•eligible for Rama but as he failed in B. A*, I 
be could no longer get it. 


Again, the scholarship, which he was 
hitliertd getting^was also stopped owing to 
his failure in B. ‘A. This was a moment of 
sore trial for him and although ho saw only 
gloominess all around yet bis trust in God 
never forsook him and his ooura|:e never 
failed him. 

He resolved all the more firmly to pass, 
his B. A. esiminatdon and 
»ade^5>’“ with tears in his eyes he 

tvfaitx. prayed to God in solitude 

making a total self-surrender of himself. 
From the depths of his grieved heart came 
Jorfch the well.known couplet:— 

JTrar ^ fwt i il 

fkvi I ^ u 




e 


A 

I 


< 

» 
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Tholi alon© art my mother and father, 
Thou alone my relation and friend. 

Thou art knowledge, Thou art wealth, 
Thou art all, my Ood oi gode I - 
The next day, when he got him self ad¬ 
mitted in B. 'A. ag^n, 

<*) found to iue great surpriBo* 

that the College sweotaeller 
L. Jhandtt Mall came full oi eympathy and 
requested him to dine thereafter daily at his- 
house. Rama, of course, accepted the timely < 
offer and invitation. This generous sweet- 
seller not only helped him with food but 
provided him with clothes also from time to* 
time and also a free house to live in-. In 
times of great need he was helped with 
money and food by one of his relatives also* 
namely P. Eagunath Mai, Assistant Surgeon 
who was also his teacher for some-time. 
Not only this hut the Principal called him 
and handed over a sum of Ra*. 63 only saying 
that it was given to him for Rama by some* 
body. He hesitated to accept the whole sum 
but only half of it and entreated the Princi¬ 
pal to spend the bthei hall for some Coll^^O' 
purpose, or, to pay to Mr. ©ilbertaon,^ tha* 
Professor of Matheihatics, who had been verV: 
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generously paying up half of his College fee. 
But the Principal presed him to accept it 
;and ho had to do so. MoreoTetf lie under- 
took some private tuitions also, even giving 
free instructions to some in his ]:iard pressed 
time, for he topk a great delight in teaching, 
*ThuB ho toiled on till the time was ripe to’ 
•send the University fee of Rs. 30 only. God 
helps those who help themselves. Just when 
he was thinking about it and how to meet 
the difficulty, Mr. Gilbertson, who was ex¬ 
tremely pleased with Rama's industry and 
.inteiligenoQ called him apart and gave him 
ecmiething wrapped in a piece of paper. On 
going home he opened the little packet and 
found to his surprise the exact sum of Ra. iK) 

• only. 

In his test examination, he stood first 
gaining 60 markS* more than^ 
CO 'B. A. ,T*ec. were required for ‘'First, Divi- 
•sion. In Mathematics he gained 146 marks 
-out of 160. He had so much self-confidence, 
when he appeared in his E. A. examination 
that in his Mathematics paper while he bad 
.•a choice of doing any 9 questions out oT 
he solved all of them and requested the ex- 
.aminer to select any nine, although the 
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paper was a stiff one and' other boys wer© 
able to do 8 or 4 questions only at their best. 

4 In 1898, bis suocess was a marked one, for 
he stood First in the Punjab 
(*) B. A- unbersity in B. A. and in 

First Division, securing 310 marks. He also 
;gained two scholarships, amounting to Re. 60 
^er month besides a gold medal, a gown, and 
-othor rewards. AH this was the result of hie 
perfect trust in God and firm determination. 

• He was now nineteen and a half years old 
when he entered for his- 
W M. A. etcar. A. in Mathematics in the 
<3overnnaeiit CoUdge Tjahore, as there was 
then no M. A. in the Mission College'. He 
oised to teach his claas-fellows with so much 
pleasure that he used to leave off his own 
work at once, however busily engaged, if 
.any of them asked him a question. While 
.studying for his M: A. he also acted as an 
honorary professor of Mathematics in the 
.Forman Christian College, whore h© had 
himself studied, and worked^ for about two 
jears thinking it to bo his duty to discharge 
Tfche debt he awed to his alma maUr. He 
.oised toatudy atUasUour or five,books on 
*ke same subject. He was the idol of aU his 
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tcaoherfl wiio were always very kind to him. 
When he passed his B. A. with distinction 
he had a chance to accept the Statescholar^ 
ship for Civil Service hut he only liked to be 
a teacher ot a preacher. 

In one of his letters to his Guru, dated the- 
9th February 1894, he writea 
^oufc Mb daily routine aa 
follows 

• I rise from bed at about 6 A.M. ancB 
study tiU 7 A. M., then go to answer the 
call of nature, take my daily bath and exer* 
oise. After that I go to Panditji (reading in 
the way). There after an hour I take my 
food and go to cellege along with him in a. 
conveyance. On return from college I taka 
milk in the way and after a few minutes .'stay 
at home I proceed towards the river Eavl 
where I take a walk for about half an hour 
by its side. On my return I maire a round 
of Qie city through its gardens and reaching 
home again walk np and down the roof of 
the upper storey of the house until it become® 
dark* But you should' not forget that I walk 
up and down never without studying from a 
book at the same time. On dusk I toke my 
exercise and after it read till 7 p. m. Then I 
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go to take my meals and to teach Frem, a 
student. On return I take exercise again and 
then study till about half past ten in the night 
and lastly go to bed. It is my experience that 
it is only when our stomiwli is in a healthy 
condition that we feel cliecrful and buoyant^ 
concentrated and keen in Intellect aud 
memory and can offer oar prayers to Him 
vithapare heart. I, for one, partake of 
food very sparingly and what I do eat I 
make it a point to digest it tlioroughly.” 

It may be remembered tliat being very 
studious, !^ma was, in his 
iy) Pood tnd studsut life ©ven Up to B- A. 

very weak in health often 
suffering from fever, headache and constipa* 
tion of which he wrote to his Guru in some 
of his letters. But now he realized the value 
of open air exercise and light but nourishing 
food well digested. In his M- A., in 1894, ho 
took delight in taking pure milk so much . 
that he wholly subsisted on it and took long 
walks, often of 30 miles without feeling tired. 
On the contrary he felt very healthy, light 
and clear in brain. He invented new and 
odd exercises but very effective ,at the sam© 
time. One of them was to raise and lower 
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slowly a bedgfccad (charpai) which he could 
do 1,60 times aod wl\ioli the College hoy& 
could not do more than 20 times. He never 
used an umbrella even iu the hottest sun or 
. the rainiest day. 

In 1895, wlien Hama was about 20 years 
old, be obtained his M. A., 
(r) H; (lo^reu iu Mathematics with 

a very high percentage of maths, although 
mathematics papers that year were specially 
hard, the like of which (as Rama himself 
says) were never before set in any Indian 
University in M. A. 

Mr. W. Bell, then Principal of the Govern¬ 
ment College Laliore, thought very highly 
of his exceptional attainments and wished 
him to go up for the competitive Examina¬ 
tion of the Provincial Civil Service. But 
Gosain Rama's own desire wag to teach 
mathematics which ho had acquired with an 
infinite amount of of labour. He thought in 
these days of taking the Slate Scholarship— 
as it was his right that year, and going to 
Cambridge for the Blue-Ribbon. But he was 
destined to be a. greater man iu another line 
than'a mere Senior Wrangler, and the echo- 
larehip was given to a young Mohamedan’. 
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For sometime, after his M. A. ia 1005, ho 
opened Private Classes in 
Watliematios for • F. A. und 
B. A. atudents ou Bs. 10 and 


6 8«rTioa knd, 
Public wurk. 


its. 15 eacJi, per month, roapootdvoly and 
besides those students one or two profess ora 
of the Colleges also came to study with him. 
All this was a very liard worlc and told upon 
his health. So he had to return to his home 
Murariwala in Gujranwala. After regaining * 
health a fow months after lie came i^ok to 
Lahore and hocame a member and later on 
the Secretary of the Eduoation Committee 
of Sanatan Dharma Sabha. In the raean- 
whilo ho learnt tlie art of drawing in the 
Vedio College, Lahore. 


Then near the end of 1996, he became the 
<0 sicikotc. Second Master of American 

Mission High School, 
Sialkote, on Rs. 90 p.tn. and in a few days he 
became known among the boys as one who 
could multiply by memory sums reaching to 
millions. Many a boy from distant plac^e 
dooked in his school and he was on euch 
familiar terms with tf^em that whatever they ' 
asked for he gave them without hesitation. 
Any boy could aocording to his need go az^d 
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diink fflilk from tliG sweets seller on Ruina’e 
account. Thus he spent. the whole of his 
pay on students and passed a simple liie 
among them full of mercy, sympathy and 
unselfishness. He also took part in the local 
Sanafcan Dharma Sahha and other religioua 
bodies giving his inspiring lectures as at 
Lfahore. 

In 1996, he also beoame the Saperinten- 
dent of the Mission Boarding House, Sialkote, 
but only after a month or two, in the sarao 
year he got an appointment as Professor of 
Mathematics in the Forman Christian 
College, Lahore. 

He also acted as Reader for a short time 
in the Oriental College,, 
on L»hor». Lahore. Whatever he got 

as his pay of professorship he used to distri¬ 
bute almost the whole of it at onoe among 
the deserving* persons and thus left for 
himself a very scanty and trifling sum month 
by month. He oared not for his own physical 
flelf and its comforts, nor for wealth, or 
clothes, or material needs, hut was being 
gradually transformed and coloured inwardly 
with true mental renunciation (Vairagya). 
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He had an intense love for Bhagwad Gita 
and read and ];e-read it time 

Krtibet" dived 

deep into its inner meanings 
aud made himself one with it. His devotion 
to Shri Krishna developed to such an iuten- 
eity that many a night found him weeping 
constantly in Hie separation so much so that 
his bed sheets wore found all wet in the 
morning. He would go to the Ravi side and 
remain absorbed in meditation till late in the 
night. All his holidays were spent in constant 
thought of his beloved Krishna and if he 
lectured in Saoatan Dhanna Sabha on 
•*Bhakti’ or ‘Krishna* all the words that 
dropped from his lips wore quite wet with 
tears, At this stage of hia spiritual develop¬ 
ment he very often beheld the oloud-ooloured 
Krishna with a bamboo fliite on his lips and 
dancing on the head of a oobra» face to face, 
with his eyes open and his senses all about 
himself. 


His Holiness Jagadguni Shri 1108 Shri 
Haj Rajeshwar Tirtha S^vami 
7. (/) j^d oara’i ghankaracharya of Sha- 
rada Matha Dwarka, Kathio- 
war happened to oome in. 
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Lahore during these days. Ho was very 
proficient in Upanishads and Vedanta and 
was so learned in Sanskrit language and th& 
Shaetras that ho had no.cqi^al, 

GosWami Uatoa bad the occasion to re¬ 
ceive him Oii behalf of the Sanat^n Dlmrma 
Sabha and had full opporfcunitj' to onjov hia 
blessed company. , 

Hid intense devotion to Krishna now 
changed its direction and worked with an 
equal force in scarcli of self-realization as 
taught in Vedanta. 

He now boga.ii to make a thorough study 
of the ITpanishads tho Vedanta Sutras and 
other‘book8 on Vedanta and determined to 
pass his summer vacation in Hard war and 
Bishlkesh for spiritual exorcises and deep^ 
meditation on Self, Hence in.August-1897 
he hired a house by tho Ganges in Hard war 
and began to enjoy the bliss of deep modita- 
tion in solitude (realizing in practice what 
he studied about Vedanta in theory). 

Thus by continued practice, his spiritual 
bliss developed to such a 

allMiMioxi. on October 25th 

1897 the Diwali day, it led 
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him spoiltanoously to make a total self 
Burrendor or renunciation of all and ho vrot© 
to his father to the effect that Rama had on 
Diwali day gambled away his body for tho 
Ecai Self. 

After this Rama was ever absorbed in 
contemplation of the Self or Atman and 
knew not day from night but the One 
Supreme RealiEalion or the search after the 
Absolute Truth. 

At the same time, in February 1898 in 
• order to taete of the Sweet 

m B»bb.. Kectar of Divine Bliss in 
company with others he organized a Sabha 
at hie place called the Advaitamrita Varshiui 
Sabha, which consisted mostly of Sadhus 
and Mahatmas. 

It was held once every week and whatever 
oonolusions were drawn from an earnest 
diflCUEtfdon on Vedanta they were worked 
upon'^ and practised by tho members in 
solitude for a week and the esperiences 
related before Kama in the next meeting for 
further instructions. Thus Bama beoame 
more and more absorbed in the real Bliss 
and nothing could shake him from his 
concentration of mind and inner peace. 
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Although outwardly he was sometimes 
very busy but inwardly he 
s. PiMtTrict. enjoyed the eternal peace. 
It was during these very days, in 1898, that 
for the benefits of the student community 
Rama delivered a leoture on Mathematics 
which was afterwards published in the form 
of a pamphlet and called "How to excel in 
Mathematics ”—the treatise now published 
again in the present form. This was his first 
English speech and written work and it was 
followed by writings in different languages. 


He had such an intense devotion to study 
that a whole library of books 

V. VtetStadi*B. 1 ... 

on religion and philosophy 
of the wost was mastered in a short time. 
The ‘ Eishis of the Upanishads, Patanjali 
Jaimini, Kanad, Kapila,, Gautama, Vyas, 
Kriahna, Shankara were as much at his 
fingers^ ends as Hafiz, Attar, Shams Tabrcz 
and Maulana Rum^ Kant Schopenhauer 
Fichte and Hegel, Goethe and Carlyle were 
as familiar authors as Tulsi Das, Sur Das 
Kabir, Tuka Ham and Nanak who were un¬ 
doubtedly his inspirers. He was perfectly at 
home in Persian, English, Hindi, Urdu and 
Sanskrit Literatures. He studied the four 
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Vedas in 1906* and was master Pandit of 
every Mantra, whose every word he analysed 
with the acute accuracy of a phillogist Not 
only had he a mastery over literature bat 
was a keen student of Science and Mathema¬ 
tics. He loved Science and was an amateur 
chemist and botanist His special study in 
the Philosophy of Science was Evolution. 
He enjoyed the scientihe candour and truth- 
fulness of Spinoza Spencer, Darwin, Heckal, 
Tyndal, Huxley, and frofesaor James. Thus 
he made himself quite a prodigy of learning. 

It seems every minute of his thirtythree 
years was so well utilised. He was very 
hard working till his last moments. 

While in America ho went through in 
two years, in spite of his strenuous publTo , 
iabOQ|s, almost the whole range of American 
literature taking a particular delight in the 
free chants of Walt Whitman and Thoreau. 

‘‘ He was in a strange humour, all bis own 
• when he judged all the - 
world^s auttors, prophets, 
poets and mystics, There 
was no pedantry and not the slightest 
shadow .of affected pride or anything unreal 
when he acted like an impartial judge ia his 
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own way. He was a 8oholar» scientist and. 
spiritualist of a very high order in one. 
Simultaneous with his intellectual culture^ 
he had brought his spiritual development to 
. a very high pitch. Crowded Lahore could nr> 
more satisfy, the umptdtndea of his sou)^ 
Wliatover time lie ccx\ld gist ho would spend 
in the Himalayan Jiills and j angles, meditat¬ 
ing on the Upanishads and the scorote of the 
Ancient Aryan “ -Brakmmdya.^^ 

“It was in the forests of Bralimapuri, near 
Eishikesh^in 1898, that Rama 
ii. R.*ax.ti,>a. his obieot,-tho At¬ 

man, the Self. He went there all alone, and 
without any thing but a few Upanishads- 
‘Again and again he went over them and 
meditated by the Gauges on bare rocks day 
and night, little oaring for rain, or sunshino- 
but all absorbed in the one thought of 
seif realization. 

He had determined to lose his very life in^ 
the attempt or to gain it and he did succeed. 

He attained to that fearless blissful 
on$ne9$ state of mind where .there is no more 
delusion or repentance and knowing or 
rather realizing with nothing remains to 
know. 
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Tho inner fountains of Divine Bliss werr 
now incessantly and spontaneously flowing- 
out of him and shedding benedielion jill 
aronnd him. Shrntis and Smritifl and songs 
thoughts and things,rjaestions of philosophy 
and Religion, politics and society, wiiatevor 
how came from him, were changed by tlie 
mystoriouB effects of his inner soul and came* 
out with refreshing beauty in a new form,, 
wearing garment of Rama’s consoiousne.Hs. 
He saw the Universe in Himseli aud liimsolf 
in tlie Universe. He enunciated the great 
law that the whole Universe serves one as 
his body, when he feels the Universal aouV 
as his very self. 

Not* only a spiritualist and a veritable 
prince of all Oriental drea- 

.. mers and Yogis, he was a great 

champion of physical exercises. He delighted 
in designing new methods of physical exer- 
oisQ. He could never forego his daily exor¬ 
cise. He was seen, even a few minutes before 
his death, taking as was hia wont, his 
physic^ exercise. Thus out of a thin frail 
body, he managed to emerge a strong man. 
of etoglike nimble activity. He was a great 
and awift walker, He could walk more than 
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40 miles a day as a Swami in the Himalayan 
hills. He won in America a 40 miles race, 
which he ran out of fun in competition with 
some American soldiers, coming two hours 
ahead of the winner. He scaled Gangottari 
Yamunottari and Badari and • Kedarnath 
peaks clad in a small strip of a loin cloth 
And a blanket, He crossed from Yamunottari 
to Gango^ri through glaciers. He lived in 
«now, slept in caves in thick dreary jungles 
all alone. He would roam about at midnight 
in dark jungles defying death and fear. He 
was BO fearless, so bold» so vGhement> so 
•strong and so roseate and yet he was so 
gentle unaffected, childlike pure and noble, 
•sincere, Ernest and unassuming that all 
who came iu contact with him with a heart 
yearning for the truth, could not but receive 
inestimable benefit. After each lecture or 
cl&ss lesson, questions were put which were 
always answered so clearly and concisely, 
sweetly and lovingly. He was ever filled 
with bliss and peace, a constant spring of 
happiness and ever chanting tho sacred 
syllable Om when not engaged in talking, 
writing or reading. He saw divinity in each 
and all, and every one was addressed by 
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him as “Blessed Divinity.” 

Free, free was he like a child and saint. 
He would remain in God-consciousness for 
days together. His unfaltering devotion to« 
India and Ms desire to raise her benighted 
people was indeed perfect self-abnegation- 

His personality may be described as ex¬ 
plosive. He would remain 
18 - PeManftUiy- gUgjit fox mouths together 
as if he had nothing to say. He remained 
merged in joy. All of a sudden he will 
burst out like a volcano and give out his. 
thoughts in a wild manner. Whenever he 
spoke or wrote one could ho sure of getting 
something very refreshing and <»ngin?vl. 
His highly cultivated emotion, bold indepon- 
denoe of thought and his great towering 
intellect formed an attractive feature of his- 
personality. He was deeply sincere and irr- 
eslBtably sweet. Mohamodans and Hindus- 
loved him alike. To see him was to feel 
inspired with new ideals,-new powers, new 
visions and new emotions. 


Whatever he thought, he had not only 
thought upon, but he had 
actually seen its working in 
his own life. He used to¬ 


il. DoetriaM 
and 
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say tliat ho believed in experimental religion. 
According to him the art of living consists 
in belief. Just as in science, autho¬ 

rity lias little weight in arriving at Truth, 
•50 in religion authority should have little or 
no weight and its truth must be tested by 
trusting your life to it. Every one must 
renoh the inner man, tlie Self, the Atm an, 
through tlie failures and successes of Ids 
own ]ifa or through Self-Healijcation. Life • 
iteolfis the greatest revelation. The grnut 
idea which rune as un undercurrent in all 
his <liec<)ursQ>g is the renuncuktiou of body 
oonsoiousness (Ahanfcara) and the realiza- 
‘bion of Self to be the Self of universe, The 
false ego is the cause of all imitations. Elimi¬ 
nate it and the spirit of man is the universal 
spirit pervading everywhere and every tiling. 
'This higher life is to-be realised and Rama 
sanctions all means by which it may bo 
attained. The bed of of fhorns or the bed 
of roses whioheVer induces the state of 
realisation in us is to be blessed. Total self- 
abnegation is the essential prelude to this 
realisation and it may be effected by different 
indiviaualfl in different ways. Heijco he 
gives only the general outlines of his main 
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conclusions and sketches the methods which 
were most helpful to him. 

Vedanta is to him by no means a mote 
iniclLectual assent but a 
most solemn and sacred 
-offering of body and mind at the holy altar 
^of Love. Rama’s Vedanta is the beautiful calm 
•of thabsuper^conscioueness which transcends 
the limits of body and mind where all sound 
-dies, where tlio sun and. moon get diasolvod, 
where the whole cosmos ripples lilso a 
dream and is eddied into the Infinite. It is 
from here that he tlirqw the ladder for us to 
reach him and see tlie* sights of the’ world 
below, Perennial peace is diffused there and 
the man is entirely in Ood. All discussion 
Hjeasos there, And those who arc there 
simply look around and smile and say to 
every object “thou art good” ‘*thou art pure” 
’“thou art holy” “thou art Tlrat” 

''Nsitbei' th« shio«A nor ip^rklai tb; inoeo. 

FroA*i vnd Son>id uru iiibo «ilcnn»i 

All lilo r«vn«t9A IQ 8uul*a 9w«ef el umbo r, 

Ko oo niAAt oA oosmov kber*« no soaL 

N'aufbe but 4*uld»*Q Oalna aod Poaca aaO Spies J on? . 

In the summer vacation of 1899 he went 
to make a pleasure trip in 
i«{i)Jour«j-e. Kasiiinir. He Tiaifced Siri- 
nagar and thence went on a Pilgrimage to 
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Amar Nath also. On hie return in the end 
of 1899 he suffered from fever and oolio pain 
to such an extent that one night no hope 
remained of hie life when he lay eenseleee 
duridg the night. But nature had some¬ 
thing diffrent in store and so* he was alright 
the next day. Thereafter he desired that 
.his thought and ideas should reach the 
public as sQon as possible. Tor this an 
Urdu magazine called “Alif” was started and 
continued for some time from a new press 
called Anand Press managed by Swami 
Narayana and supported chiefly by L. Rar 
Lai. He took great delight in writing 
orignal articles to this magazine,’ so much 
eo that he now wanted to leave oH his two 
hours service in the college also. In the 
meanwhile having a desire to see the sea he 
wont to Karachi and Suhkur where he was 
honorably received by some kind admirers 
and passed a few days there in great pleasure 
although he did not take with him a* single 
pic. After the issue of 3rd No of hie 
magazine Alif, he was saturated with 
spirituality and overfilled with it that ho 
could no longer remain shut up in hia 
household ot the crowded towns. 
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So in July 1900 he resigned his service and 
went to jungles along with- 
^ few companions includ¬ 
ing his wife and children. 
All of them reached Hardwar-and thence 
they went to Te hr i byway of Devaprayag. 
There they took up their abode in a oalm^ 
quiet and lonely but very charming place in 
a garden by the side of the Ganges,, 

Here Rama ordered his companions to 
(ai)TrB«?«ah throw ftsyay all the cash if they 
*n4Ensid«nt Gaoges and 

keeping faith in God to sit all absorbed in 
Him, who alone maintains and takes care of 
all. He said that if any of them suffered from 
any want it would be only due to his own, 
want of f ull faith in Him and if so it would be 
far better for snob a one to die than to live a 
miserable life wanting in faith in the creator. 

It so happened the same day that Swami 
Rama Nath, the manager of the Calcutta 
Kshetra of Rishikeah was touring about in 
connection with the arrangements .of 
Eshetras of GacgotMiri route. He heard about 
Rama and came to visit him in the garden. 

On seeing him all absorbed in God-com 
scioueness, he, of his own accord, ordered 
the shopkeeper, who accompained him, to 
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supply rupees ten wortE of corn ©very montii 
to tlies© nxen engaged in spiritual exercises. 

After this strange iaeident» all of them 
were struck with wonder and a firm faith in 
God took hold of them for future, more than 
ever. All of them began to practise medita^ 
tdon with full faith and thorough conoentra;» 
tion and Rama now began to contribute to 
the magazine ‘Alif’ with a greater zeal and 
fuller energy: 

One night Rama, all of a sudden, left all 
sleeping and went out all alone in the mid¬ 
night towards Uttar Kashi. When walking 
or rather feeling his way out in the dark 
Himalayan gorge, at a time when all was 
silent, the clouds 'gathered, the lightening 
flashed forth and the rain burst put in a 
storm over the lovely traveller, bare-footed, 
bare-headed, no umbrella,.no clothes, save a 
single ‘dhoti’. But on and on he went until 
he saw the very path give way before him 
under the heavy deluge and torrents of 
water rushing over the steep rocks. And 
yet Bama was not to be daunted. He scaled 
and climbed tho mountain side catching hold 
of the grasses and boulders—a feat which 
even a mountain goat could not possibly dp 
under the conditions. In a moment he had 
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oroased tte guH and was ehouting on the 
top of a hill by himself Om !• Om !f Om U! 
Nothing oonld harm, nothing could daxe 
injure one who had z^alized himself to be 
one with the Universal Self. Even Death 
itself had to wait hia orders. 

On his sudden absence, Eama^f^ wife felt 
the shook very keenly and fell down in 


illness from which she could not recover 
herself even after Kama had come back a 
few days after. And so she desired to go 
back to her home along with her young son 
Brahmanand. She was therefore ordered to 
go back in care of Swand Narayan^ who 
took her to the plains and returned back. 

After a period of six months of solitary life 
in the jungles, in the begin* 
nihg of 1901, just a few days 
before the passing away of 
Swaisi Vivekanand, Baroa desired to take 
Sannyasa. He had the permission of the 
Shankarracharya of Sharada Math a to take 
Sannyasa by the Ganges aide when be 
might find himself quilided to do so. 

' It was now in the midst of the Ganges that 
he made over charge of his sacred thread to 
^he rushing current and put on his orange 
robes with a continuous chant of the sacred 


^ir) SiQSjftAft 
Afbrun 
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flyUable, Cm! Cm!! Ojd!!!. After this he 
maiced ^rapt in deep meditation and 
Anatid for hours together at the batiks of hU 
dear Ganges; 

Gosain Tirtba Rama was now Swami Rama 
Tirtha having come in the order of Tirtha 
Sannyasaof the Sharada Peetha—Dwarka 
and hereafter he began to live all along by 
himself in the same jungle allowing nobody 
to see him except on very rare occasions. 

After a six months residence here, as 
many people began to com© 
for his visit, he changed his 
place on 14th June 1901 to a 
cave about 4 or 5 mQes away 
and after a few months more he left this place 
also on TOthrAugust 1901 with Narayana and 
L* Tula Rttm for Yamunottafi, Gangottari, 
Triyugi Narayana, Kedar Nath and Badri 
Narayana. For a month they lived in Yatu- 
unottari, near the hot springs in a cave and a 
w^ooden house and also made an ascent over 
the Sumeru Hounh the white snowy peak at 
the sources of the river Yamuna. After this 
they crossed over snowy hills fay a narrow • 
path, direct but dangerous over which no 
pilgrim could venture and reached Gangot- 
tari on the 3rd day instead of 10 or 12 days 


17 . Furth*c 

IB HifnilByii* 
ftnri PJ»ina. 
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usualy lakea by others by the, ordinary path. 
Again after a month’s stay atGangottri they 
went to Kedar Nath and Badri Narayana by 
way of Triyugi Narayana and reached Badri 
Narayna a week before Diwali. 

The return waa made in December 1301 
by way of Aim ora to Mathura wfiere Swami 
Earn a was invited by Swami Shivagan 
Acharya who had elect^ him as president 
of a religous society. Here his lectures were* 
attended by thousands who were so attracted 
by his personality and all pervading love 
that they followed him like Gopis following 
Krishna over shrubs and rough ground and 
eat down on bare groand#bo listen to him by 
the Yamuna side till late in the winter night, st/ 
Thenoe he was invited by Shri Surjan Lai 
Pandey (now Shri Shaati Prakashj to 
Falsabad in the second annual meeting of 
Sftdharan Dharma Sabha in February 1002. 
After that in May 1902 he retired into the . 
thick Jungles of^Tehri State in Himalayas 
once more, for meditation in solitude. 

Here once the Maharaia Salieb -of Tehri, 
while on his way to Debra Dun happened to 
touch the skirts of the forest where Eame 
was residing and on heating of Rama, Maha- 
raja Saheb felt very anxious to see him; He 
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had become agnostic through the izifluezice of 
a om© western philosophy like that of Herbert 
Spencer and did not bolieve in the existence 
of God. On meeting Rama all hia douhta 
were dispelled on© by one d'^ring a long 
continued talk and after that he requested 
Rama to grace Tehri for hia aako which 
Rama accepted with pleasure. 

In July 1002 it was published in the news- 
Ta. E^ligioua Coil. 

ferenoe waa going to he held 
in Japan in which all the religious leaders 
were incited to attend, The Maharaja Saheb 
of Tehri requested Rama to go to that Con¬ 
ference and preaebsVedanta. Eama accepted 
tho request and Maharaja Saheb made aJI 
the arrangements for Rama’s voyage 
through Thomas Cook & Sons. Rama went td 
Calcutta alone but when 'people insisted 
much on his taking a companion Swami 
Narayana his disciple was taken with him. 

They left Calcutta for Japan on 28th 
August 1902, During the 
(•> j»p*o voyage they touched Penang» 

Hongkong^' Shanghai, Nag a Saki and finally 
Tokohama. They were cordially received 
by the Sind merchants at these ports and 
had a week’s halt at Hongkong for a change 
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of ship ft!id Bam a lectured there to the all 
attentive and interested andienoo. On 
reaching Japan they learnt that therewas no 
Boligious Confereh^^ there and that it was 
ail wrpng news. However* they proceeded 
to the Capital Tokyo to acertain th'e facte 
‘ for certain and met'there roany Indian Stu-; 
dents who had come to learn arts and 
ecienoes in Japan. 'Rama happened to 
meet' Mr. Puran there who, had just started 
an Indo Japanese Club for the promotion 
and help of Indian students in Japan and 
who was appointed its Secretary. Rama also 
gave a lecture on Secret of Success in Tokyo 
College which produced a deep and lasting 
effect on the hearte of the students and 
professors. 

’ Professor Chhatre*s Circus happened to 
. be there at the, time who became asx ardent 
admirer of E&ma and on his request Rama 
aooompained him to Americ^ Here Mr. 
Puran being deeply effected by Rama's spee¬ 
ches took Sannyas to serve all humanity and 
ro^ed about in all the Japanese towns and 
4 also issued a magazine “Thundering Dawn” 
but on his return to India he again hacatae 

a householder and subsequently a Bikh(hisi 

family religion) while Swami Rarayana who 
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hdid aocooip&ined Hama upto Japan waa 
vised by him to travel in a different direc¬ 
tion preaching Vedanta, via. Burma, Oeylon, 
Africa and Europe. 

Rama wlien he reached America gave a 
number of lectures, some- 
(fO ini*nc&. times for three hours to¬ 
gether of which the shorthand notes wore 
taken by the Americans and typewritten 
copies presented* to Rama. Those copies wero 
Afterwards printed in India in the fonn of 
iotir Volumes called “In Woods of Ood«Reali- 
eation.’* In’America, where everything is 
sold and has' its value in dollars, Rama 
never allowed bis lectures to be attended by 
Tickets although it cost a good deal to hire 
halls for his lectures. This in itself Is a testi¬ 
mony of how 'much the Americans loved 
Rama and appreciated his lectures. Rama 
Acoompainsd Prof. Chhatre upto fiiatle 
Wash but after that the Amencans made 
him their own gueet and one of them T>r, 
Albert Hiller served him with all heart and 
mind for about a year and a half, at San 
Francisco. Some of the Americans moved by • 
Rama organized Societies for the help of the 
f poor Indian Students in America and also to 
gain daily Spiritual food from the society of 
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Rato a thay orgarjiaed a body called tho 
Hermetic Brotherhood. The AmericaUB 
became 80 much enamoured of Rama that 
they took hia photo like that of Chriat atid 
pablisbed itin'the Papers ucder the heading 
‘Living Christ has come to America.” The 
Froaident of the United States also came to 
visit Rama and although the Millionaires of 
America liked to'put him up in their palatial 
buildings Rama liked forests more and 
always used to take his abode on some 
fjuountain side far away from the busy 
haunts of mankind and roamed about in a 
single' thin cloth even in the icy cold of 
North America living simply on nuts, fruits, 
vegetables and milk. 

He waa^ full of unresistable joy and 
laughter and nobody could remain sorry in 
his company. All doubts vanished like 
vapours before his auncy face. Once an 
American lady, a resolute atheist came to 
discuss with him but on seeing Rjima all 
absorbed iu Samadhi, she waited in and when 
Rama came to his normal consciousness sbw 
broke “the silence with the words “My lord 
I am not an atheist. My doubU have disajp- 
pe^ed on seeing you ” 

Mrs, Wellman, another Amerioah lady» 
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loved and admited Eama bo deeply that ahe- 
renounced all Western dresa and putting on« 
the Sanyasi^s orange rob era she wandered 
from town to town without any money but 
with full trust in God and coming to India 
visited with great pleasure, the birth, place 
of Bama, the village Murariwala in district 
Gujranwala of the Punjab. Such was the 
Universal love of Rama that it not only 
moved the hearts of Americans but when he 
was in Egypt on his return in Oaixo he be¬ 
witched the hearts of Mahomedans by hie 
lucid lecture in Persian and was called by 
them the Hindu Philosopher. 

About two and a half years travel in 
foreiffu countries Rama re- 
India. turned to India and landed 
in Bombay in 1904. His first lecture on hia 
return was organised in Bombay, whence he 
made a tour through Agra, Mathura and 
Luehnow to Pusbkarraj in Ajmer, giving h^ 
worldwide esperienoes to the all expectant 
audionce« Arya SamajU, Sanatan Dharatuia,. 
Brahmo Samajis, Sikhs even Ghriatians and 
Mahomedans all ahke joined his reception ’ 
wliefever he went and when asked to start 
a new society he simply answered that all 
societies were his own and that he would ' 
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work thro Ugh them. , 

H© loved mother India bo much ho that 
he redliced himself as India incarnate and 
professed that within 10 years In<iia would 
get praotioal Vedanta and that love would 
conquer to unite man^s hearts. 

In the meanwhile, Swami Narayana, leav-- 
so. Singapur, 

• . Peaang, Burma and Oeylon. 
After that he went to Africa, visited Port 
Said, Cairo (Egypt), Alexandria, Goso, Malta, 
Tunis, Algiers, Morocco, Gibtalfcer, ©to,, 
and lastly reached London in September ’ 
1908, where after about a 6 months’ stay h©^ 
fell ill owing to the, severe winter and was 
advised to leave Ijondon at once. He there* 
fore in January 1904, on receiving orders 
from Rama returned to India and reached 
Bombay in July 1904, six mon^ • before 
Rama’s return. In October 1906, when Rama 
went to Hard war after a tour in Bengal 
and U. P. he fell ill. Narayana came to him 
from hie tour. Rama was daigeroualy ill for 
over a week and whon recovered went to 
Muzaffernagar for a change oi climate and 
sent Narayana to Lucknow. 

After Togainlng health Hama desired to 
seek solitude and called H&rayana back. 
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ai. Kenc© in November 1906, 

Rama ond Narayana went 
by way of Hardwar and Eishikesb toVyafl 
Ashramaavery fierce and IdVcly forest on 
the other fide of the Ganges where Rishi 
Veda Vya?, the author of Mababharat, is 
said to have performed his Wpfls. There 
they passed their winter*of 1908 in lovely 
etraw huts, a couple of miles distant from 
each other and Rama studied and meditated 
ever Nirukta and Sama Veda. 


In the summer they moved further on to 
Devaprajag Tchri, and went to Vasistba 
Aehracn, a place about 12 or IS thousand feet 
“high aboveihe sea level and 60miles far from 
'Tehri wliere Rama began to live in the cave 
of Vasishtha Muoi in March 1908, and sent 
Narayana in his place to the plains to lecture 
in the various meetings wherever he was 
invited. ‘But Rama’s body soon fell ill and 
Narayana had to come back after two months. 
On his arri\*al they shifted their habitats by 
.a few mUes more experimentally so that 
Rama now began to live in a cave at a 
greater height while Narayana moved down 
in,the valley- The scenery round this cave 
is deecri bod by Kama in hia letters as the 
^‘Qardea of Paiiies.*^ 
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There was another cave Above this which 
was occupied by an enormous snake (Az- 
daha) while another cave .across the valley 

and just opposite to Rama’s was the den of 
a large tiger who used to look at Hama from 
hig place and sometimes passed by Eatoa’s 
cave also which was a^larg© and open one. 
This cave was quite unprotected either from 
wild beasts of which there was no fear for 
Rama whom beasts and men all obeyed in 
hia universal love or from rain which really 
proved a nuisance specially when the rains 
set in and wetted all the clothes, and goods 
and keeping Bama awak^ during the nights. 

He had therefore to quit this place also- 
and came down to the plain in the valley 
where the hill-men at once constructed for 
him a Kuti (small hut.) Here Mr. I'^uran with 
two companions came to see Hama in his 
Yasishtha Ashrama and lived for about a 
month, Hama was at this time taking !or 
food only milk as the local grains did nob 
suit'him and on the arrival of these guests- 
he was pressed by them to take acme grain 
food also. He did so, moved by their love 
but ho as well as the new comers fell down 
sick with dysentry and fever. They then. 

asked Rama to move down tQ plains whicH 
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he aooepted'with the limitaMon hot to go 
beyond Tehri. Hence NaJayana went to 
make the necessary arrangemente for depart 
’ture and Mr. Puran aoooEapanied him to 
return to the plains. 

Rama also walked with them for a mile 
and ya' the way told Mr. 
Puran that Rama may soon 
have his pen at rest and his tongue silent as 
he had become too weak and that he may 
perhaps no more 'visit the plains. Hence he 
advised that they should now themselves 
become Rama and read, write and work all 
absorbed in Him. These remarks brought 
down a stream of tears in their eyes and it 
really proved the last meeting with Rama 
of Mr* Ruran. 

* Row in order that the place may not be 
shifted too often Rama 

2d. Lftst Solitad6. 1 j ^ 

searched for a solitude fit 

for every season at the banks of the Ganges 
some whore nearjlehri. He did find such a 
place where some Mahatmas had lived for 
long and which was in a solitude surround¬ 
ed by the (ranges on three sides. Here Maha¬ 
raja Saheb of Tehri had at once built for him 
a Euti according to Rama’s own plan. 

Harayana was now told by Rama to go 
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to live'iii BatDTOgd cave soin© miles away> 
■where they had once previously stayed for 
some time, and was advised by him to come 
to see Eama weekly on Sundays unices 
specially called. When sending oHNarayana 
to the cave Rama accompanied him for over 
a mile even bare footed and bare-headed and 
<in reaching the road addressed him witi 
the same remark, as to. Mr. Pur an—That it 
•may probably soon* happen that Hama’s pen 
may ce^e to run and his tongue may stop 
•to speak. That Kama no more felt, inclined 
to touch any worldly ■work and may never 
leave the Ganges side to go down to the 
^plains again. That wherever he might be 
invited' Narayaua will have to go and hence 
he should dive himself deep in Heal Earn a 
while in the solitude cave and come out of it 
all heart, body and,*soul transformed into 
Rama or Vedanta incarnate. 

Narayana had not lived there for £ve 
M. Ti. days when suddenly a 

m«aeAg« mod aud* moBseDgsr oaroe there and. 
brought him the most heart rending news of 
Eama having been carried away by the 
<}anges while bathing in it. Kama, while 
esercising against the rushing waters of th© 
•Ganges as was bis wont,,this time rather in 
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deep water was suddenly.carried away into 
. a whirlpool where ho struggled long and 
• though finally oame out with a strong 
but being exhausted was carried away further 
to midcurrent where at last he left his body 
utteriog loudly , Aum ! Aum !! Aum !!! 

Narayana Mr. Paran afterwards found 
his last written passag^ on the 
ft. uis Kote. which ran as follows:— 

“0 Death ! Take away this body if you 
please 1 I care not. I have enough of hodiee 
to use. lean wear those divine silver 
threads,' the beams of moon and live. 1 can 
r 9 ain as divine minstrel, putting on tho 
- guise of hilly streams and mountain brooks. 
I can dance in the waves, of sea. , I am 
the breeae that proudly walks and I am ihe- 
wind inebriated. My all these shapes are 
wandering shapes of change. I came down 
from yonder Jiills r^sed the dead awakened 
the sleeping, unveiled the fair faces of some 
and wi ped the fears of a few weeping ones. 
Bulbul and the rose both I saw and I comfor¬ 
ted them. I touched this, I touched Ihah 1 
doff my hat and oS I am. Her© 1 go and 
there I go. l^one can find me. I keep nothing 
with me-*’ 


CM ! OM !! OM in 



MATHEMATICS. 


I am fully aware of the diffoiilfies which I 
shall have to encounter in trying to enlist 
your interst in what is commonly called “a 
dry subject ” The usefulness of the study of 
Mathematics sounds like a paradox to the 
superficial observer. An orinary man oaa» 
not help putting such questious as :— 

(a) why should we bother ourlheada about 
the 47th proposition of Euclid’s 
First Book ? 

(d) of what use in the world can the Bino¬ 
mial Theorem be ? 

(o) Why should we spend a considerable 
portion of our life at a b, c and 
longs (0 ? 

(d) What is the use of dealing with the* 
Greek Mathematical slg ns ? 

1. The inability to answer questions like 
these or the apparent uselessness of 
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Mathematics makes this study vary uii> 
popular. 

2.. Aaother reason why it is disliked is 
that it ia a very hard subject which taxes 
both the memory and the intellect; it is 
difficult to understand and more difficult to 
remember. To read it ia not like walking 
«n a smooth paved road ; bat thern the path 
is, 80 to speak, both slippery and rough, 
presents many stumbling blocks and rubs lii 
the way. 

d. A third reason why Mathematics is 
felt so heavy and tedious is that generally it 
is not administered in proper doses or in hn 
agreeable forta; in other words, teachers do 
not always try to make it attractive. Carbon 
dioxide swallowed as in soda-water, is con¬ 
ducive to health ;but Inhaled, it injures the 
system. * Just so, Mathematics does us good 
only if taken or studied in the proper way. 

Students as a rule, complain against the 
University bocauac Mathemataoa is made a 
compulsory subject in some examinations, 
they blame the Syndics and have all sorts 
of hard names to give to Mathematical 
'writers. 
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To begin with, let us for the sake of argu* 
moiifc assume that Mathematics bas really 
aio regard to offer, has nothing to pay. But, 
dear friends, let us not in whatever we un- 
. dertakre, be led and guided by a desire of 
reward.. This mercenary spirit ought to b© 
checked. The event or fruit of any action 
ought not to influence usj let us do whatever 
we engage in, goaded by a sense of duty and 
not drawn by the bright future. 

If doty ofrilt bo br»sv) wdlt, 

How biii« cb* iool wbo Sssehaa. 

t*et us work into life the following advice 
of the author of Bhagwad Gita . 

.«adfall r««»rd 

Of (ioiag: light ie xigbt: £*fi rirht dood* bo 
Th/ isotiv*, aotth* feoi6 •hioh coaiof from iboia. 

And Iffo i n octioa t l4bo cr \ 1d»lc« fibici tau. 

Iby vibOy.....- 

Learn to acquire knowledge for its own 
eake; hunger and thirst after knowledge. 
Learn a lesson from the.life of Old King 
tJlysses who with one foot • in the grave 
wooes, knowledge and asks his followers^ 
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To /«yiowiBowl4dJfejUk« % eiDkiDf? iUr« 
Btyofidtbo otmoic boaod of btta«B Cboajhfi. 
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The asBumption atove mado is far frota 
being correct. Tb© advantages of Mathema- 
tioa are very many. They do not lie on tho 
surface, but are Mddon and concealed t— 

(t) Mathematios la like the ocean 
rough, hoisterouS) and fearful on 
the surface; but having precious 
pearls, and gems of the purest ray 
serene at the bottom; or 
(it) it may be compared to the statues 
of the old satyrs and sileni of 
Greece ; ropulaive figures to look 
at but enclosing within them ilxo 
finished and fascinating statues 
of the most beloved .gods of tho 
’ Greeks. 

(»V) Like the solar light it appears 
quite colourless to the unthink¬ 
ing multitude, while it is in reali* 
ty composed of the colours of tiie 
rainbow. 

Mathematics {Gr Matkc-HaHke) in its ori¬ 
ginal sense signifies “skill, knowledge or 
scionce.’* And in all its subsequent devalopc- 
ment it has had the idea of “skill, knowledge 
or science” always underlying it It is in no 
email measure to Maihemattes .thsit tho world 
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owes its Sciences of Aetronroy, Optice, Acoue- 
tics, Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Hydro- 
dynamics, Thermodynsjxtics, Magnetdsra, etc i 
end the Arte oi NaTigation, Engineering 
Arccitecture, and the like. 

Mathematics is, well called an exact sctence 
a sure and certain branch of knowledge 
(cf. the phrase “Mathematical certainty.”) 

“Geometry,” i^ascal observes, “is alraosb 
the only subjeot in which we find trathe 
wherein all men agree; and one cause of thle 
is that geometricians^ alone regard the true 
laws of demonstration,” So Geometry or 
Mathematics, we may say, has been like that 
solid and substantial food to Science which 
goofl for the most part .to form bone or the 
supporting element. According to Eoger 
Bocob, Matbematica is the “gateway and tJie 
key to other eciencea.” Professor Ball says-^ 
“It is interesting to note that advance iu 
our knowledge of^Physics is largely, due to 
the application to it of Mathematioa, and 
overy year it becomes more difficult for an 
experimenter to make any mark in the sub¬ 
ject unless be is also a Mathematician.” 

Wbat generally happens is that the 
* Mathematician takes the results of eome 
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every*day observations and raises on them 
splendid super-structures which attract the* 
attention of tbs ExperimentaHst, who steps 
forward and verifies by experiment the re- 
snlte' thought out by the Mathematioiati. 
Then the labours of the two combined enrich 
the world with inventions and disooverics ^ 
givQ to its railways, telegraphs, balloons and 
\vha,t not. liappy the man who is a Matlics 
matician and Experimentalist in one. 

“The most general division of Mathe¬ 
matics,” says Herbert Spencer, ‘‘dealing with 
number guides aU industrial activities, be tlioj'* 
thoso by which processes are adjusted, or 
^timates framed or commodities bought aivcl 
sold or accounts kept. No one needs to havo< 
the value of this division of Abstract Science 
insisted upon.” 

*‘Por the higher arts of construction.” tlio 
same'writer continues to say “somo acquain- 
tanoo with the more special division of 
Mathematics is indispensalJle. The villago 
carpenter who lays out his work by empirical 
rules, equally with the builder of aBritanicu- • 
Bridge, makes hourly reference to the lau'a 
of sp*aoe-relations, The surveyor who mea¬ 
sures the land purchased; the architect ii> 
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designing a man&ion to bo built on it; the 
builder when laying out the foundations j 
tlio masons in cutting. the stonea ; and the 
varioua artizans who put up the fittings are 
all guided by geometrical truths. Sail way 
muking is regulated from beginniDg to end 
by geometry ; alike in the preparation of 
plana and sections ; in staking out the lino ^ 
in the mensuration of cuttings and embank- 
to cuts j in the designing and building of 
bridges^ culverts, viaducts, tunnels, stations. 
Bimilariy with the harbours, docks, piera 
and various engineering and architectural 
works that fringe the coasts and overspread 
the country as well as the mines that run 
underneath H. And now-a-days even tho 
farmer, for the correct laying out of bis 
drains, has recourse to tlic lovel—that is, to 
geometrical principles. 

*'On the application of Mechanics (a 
branch of Applied Mathematics) depends the 
success of modern manufactures, The pro- 
{)erties of the lever, the wheel-and-axle, ©to., 
are recognised in every machine, and tb 
machinery in these times we owe all produc¬ 
tion;” The following is the case in England* 
and 'Efill in no long time be the case here too: 


V 
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"Trace tke history of the breakfast roll. 
The soil out of which it came was drained with 
machine-made tilesj the surface was turn^ 
over by a machine-niade tiles; the wheat was 
t^ped, thrashed and winnowed by machinoB; 
by machinery it was ground and bolted; and 
had the flour been sent to Gosport, it might. 
have been made into biscuits' by a machine. 
Look round the room in which you sit. If 
modem, probably the bricks in its walls are 
machine-made and by machinery the floor¬ 
ing was sawn and planed, the mantel-shelf 
sawn and polished^ the paper-hangings made' 
nnd painted. The veneer on the table, the 
turned legs ol the chairs, the carpet, the cur¬ 
tains are all product of machinery. 

“Your clothing—plain, figured or prin¬ 
ted—is it not wholly woven, nay, perhaps 
«vea sewn by maohinory ? And the volume 
you are reading, are not ite le>ves fabricated 
by one machine and covered with these 
words by another ? Add to -this that for the 
means of distribution over land and sea, we 
are similarly indebted. And then observe 
that according as knowledge of fnechanic$ is 
well or ill applied to these ends comes suc¬ 
cess or failure. The engineer who miecal- 
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•culatea the strength of materials/ builds a 
bridge that breaks down. The manufacturer 
, who uBca a bad machine connot compete 
with another whose machine wastes less io 
friction and inertia. The ship*builder adher¬ 
ing to the old model is outsailed by^ one who 
builds on The mechanically justified wave-line 
principle. And as the ability of a nation 
to hold its own against other nations depends 
on the skilled activity "of its units, we eoo 
that on mcohanical knowledge may turn th© 
na’^onal fate.^’ 

Let us now see to whom most of. the 
modern inventions and diacoveries of which 
the world is so proud owe their origin ? 

By ■whom was th© firsL Steam-engine made? 

James Watt, a Mathematical Instrument 
maker. 

By whom was the dock invented ? 

Galileo, a ^Mathematician. 

By whom was tho first made? 

Galileo, a Mathematician.' 

By whom, the Barometer ? 

Pascal; a Mathematician. 

Who found, out the amount of alloy in 
the golden Crown of King Hiejto of 
Syracuse? 
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Archimedes, a Mathematician, 

Who was it that discovered the Law of 
Gravitation ? 

Newton, the prince of Mathematicians, 

In a word, directly or. in directly almost 
all'our conveniences and articles of oomfort- 
aro due £o this bremch of Philosophy or 
Science which wo call Mathematics. 

Professor Adams, the Mathematician fore¬ 
told the existence in the heavens of satellite* 
not known to the world before, and then the* 
practical astronomer actually discovered tho 
same. * 

Mathematics-enables ns to calculate aoou- 
rately distances, billions upon billions of’ 
miles in length, as the distances of stars, etc? 
and it also enables us to measure magnitudes 
about one billionth part of a cubic inoh^ in 
volume^ like the size of a molecule or atom. 
From finite quantities it leads us on to tho 
region of the infinite. 

By Mathematics we discover some of the* 
Universal Laws of Nature written with in- 
erasible ink on the faces of substances by th» 
unerring finger of the Almighty. In the 
lines and figures of Geometry we learn ‘‘those 
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cliaraoters” to uso aa expression of Galileo 
“in which the great book of the uniTorae is- 
written.” 

In Statics and Dyjiamics the Mathema¬ 
tician deals with forces varying according to« 
diKoreat laws and in case anew kind of 
energy should como to light and givo rise to 
forces obeying laws different from tliose 
which the forces of -ordinary nature obey, 
tho Mathematician will bo found fully equip¬ 
ped to receive it; whereas the mere oxpori- 
mentalistif not calling Mathematics to his 
aid, will be at a loss how to deal with it ab 
the first sight. Let a new fluid bo discovered 
and its fundamental property known; it will 
find itself already registered in the works on 
Higher Hydrostatics as an old servant with 
specified duties to discliarge. 

There is a variety among individuals of 
all species: again tho different species of tlie- 
samo genus arc in no iustaaoo exactly alike- 
and they differ widely. So, I persume that 
different planets of the same Solar System 
' liavo no monotony and the different Solar 
Systems are not aUko in every respect They 
aro, in all probability governed by new lawa • 
and are blessed with new materials, now 
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liquids and new kinds of Energy. Matlie- 
matiCB embraces the proper tries of these new 
things as well as those oi the old 
-ones. This is knowledge of intrinsic wortli. 

Its rules and laws govern the phenomena 
4ind facts that can ever take place on the 
background of Eternity.. “The old order 
•Ceaseth, yielding place, to new” but tixe 
Hatbematical dogm^ remain still controll> 
ing air these vicissitudes and undergoing no 
cliange in themselves. 

Says Herbert Spencer—“of* course as 
those facts whioh oonoern all mankind 
throughout all times must be held of greater 
juoment than those which ooncern only a 
portion oi them during the continuanoe of a 
fashion, it follows that in a rational estimate, 
knowledge of such facts, being knowledge of 
intrinsic worth, must other things being 
equal take precedence of knowledge that is 
•of quasi-intrineic or conventional worth.” 

Hence you can judge of the importance 
of Mathematics whioh beyond doubt, imparts, 
knowledge of the kind of facts here aUuch 
od to. 

If most people pride themselves on po5Bes> 
eing a knowledge of Law, (Law dealing with 
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•matt&Ts of this transient world\ why should 
a knowledge of the eternal laws dealing with 
all worlds and possibly with the world to* 
^me be disdained. 

‘'fhftt T*ry 1»9 which » tear, 

And bidi it ttiokla from it« loerc*, 

That lav proa«i7e» th» Miah » ephir»i 

Aad ia^de« the pleaite in their enoree.^ 

This law and njany similar laws are treat¬ 
ed in the works on fdathomatios* ’ 

To show that the sphere of Mathematics 
is not confined to the physical objects o]ori<»,, 
but extends over the mental and the psychic 
phenomena as well, I may refer totho distin-' 
guished writers on the Caloulus of Probabili¬ 
ties who have applied It to B^Hef and also to« 
Edgeworth and Jevens who havoshown.it 
to bo capable of application to Feeting$. 

Milton holds that a part of the happiness 
of the pious will consist in the conscious ness 
of the knowledge which they acquired in 
this world. If this be true, Matheznatios is. 
sure to make you happier in tho world to- 
come, as it embodies knowledge of the widest 
application. 

I have been discussing so fat the value- 
of Mathematics as knowledge. Now, let ue* 
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•discuss its Talue ia tke way of discipline. 
And here, without question it holds ix 
Buprems place, 

The Vernacular word for Mathematics 
is “ ” and this very name signifies 

“pertaining to or discipline’*. The 

r study of Mathematics involves a mental 
^exercise best fitted for strengthening tlio 
faculties. 

The advantages of Physical exercise are 
'not apparent to an ordinary Indian boy? 
-and Physical exercise ia not so pleasant to 
liim as eatables; being ignorant of the fact 
that in proportion as Iio takes more physiciU 
•'exorcise, he will enjoy, and digest tho 
• eatables better. Similarly the advantages of 
mental ostercise involved in the study of 
Mathematics arc not apparent to an 
•ordinary Indian student, and so, he roads 
Mathematics with great relubtanoe, not 
knowing that in proportion as he studies 
more of Mathematics, he will relish and 
master other subjects hotter. 

“I have mentioned Mathematics,** 8 a 3 's 
Lode, ‘ as a way to settle in the mind a habit 
of reasoning oloscly and in train; not that I 
think it necessary that all men should be 
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•dcfip Mathematicians, bi\t that having got 
•the reasoning which that study necessarily 
i^rings the mind to, they might he, able to 
transfer it to other parts of knowledge as 
they shall have occasion.” . 

There are men who are already physically 
^«trong, yet ph3^oal exercise will make them 
-fltiil stronger. Similarly there are men al¬ 
ready intellectually very strong yet a study 
of Mathematics will most oortainly add to 
•their intellectual powers. 

Rev. Dr. Ohalmers has stated“ I am 
not aware that as an expounder to the people, 
•of the lessons of the G^ospel, I am much the 
letter for knowing that the three angles of 
n, triangle are together equal to two right 
angles r or that the square on the hypotenuse 
is equal to the squares of the two containing 
Aides in a right-angled triang^le. But 1 have 
a, strong persuation that both ‘ the power to 
apprehend and tho power to convinoe may. 
be mightily strengthened—that the habit of 
clear and consecutive r-easoning may be 
firmly established by the successive journeys 
which the mind is called on to perform along 
the pathway of Geometrical Demonstration. 
The truth is that ^as a preparative whether 
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for th© bar or for the, pulpit, I have more* 
value in Mathematics for the exercise which 
the mind takes as it travels along the roadr 
than for all the spoil which it gathers at the 
landing place.” 

The author of “The History and Philo- 
flophy of the Inductive Sciences” has shown 
in his “Thoughts on the study of Mathe¬ 
matics” that Mabheinatioal studies judici¬ 
ously pursued from one of the most effeotivo 
means of developing and cultivating the 
reason: ^nd that “the object of a liberal siura- 
Hon is to develop© the whole mental system 
of a man;—to make speculative inference© 
coincide with his practical convictions; to ' 
enable him to give a reason for the belief 
that is in him> and not to Ifeave him in th^ 
condition of Sol Oman’s sluggard: who is 
wiser in his own * conceit than seven men 
who can.rendo^a reason.” 

To this may he subjoinod the judgment 
of John Stuart Mill, which he has recorded 
in his invaluable system of Logic (VoL) 11) 
in the following terms:—‘The value of Mathe¬ 
matical instruction as a preparticn for the 
more difficult investigations (Physiology^ 
society, government, etc.) consists in th© 
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application of its method. Mathfimaties will 
ever remain the moat perfect type of th&‘ 
Deductive Method in general 5 and the appli- 
cation of Mathematics to the branches of 
Physics furnishes the only school in which 
philosophers can loam the most'difficult and 
important portion of their arh the employ¬ 
ment of laws of the simpler phonomenon for 
esplaioing and predicting those of the more 
oomplox. These grounds are quite sufficient 
for deeming Mathematical training an indie* 
penaable basis of real scientific education and 
regarding with Plato, one who is ay u ^ 
r n r 0 a as wanting in ’ out* of the most 
essential qualifications for the succesfifii} 
cultivation of the higher branches of philo¬ 
sophy.” 

. The Study of Mathematics strengthens 
both the intollcot and memory and tends to 
impart to ns'an assimilative memory rather 
)jian a sensuous one inasmuch as it teaches 
ns 'to remember things by the aid of the 
ibtsllect or thinking faculties 5 and discov- 
ages us from memorising a demonstratiotr 
and the like by endless repetition. It gives 
us a memory Which has brought Htnatens© 
wealth to Professor Loisette. The nature of 
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tb* subjeot ad toils of no such thing as cram- 
•aning. Wo cannot cram Mathematics, wbat- 
ever we learn of lb most be got up intelli> 
gently. . ' 

It is true that Mathematios at first 
appears to be a ve^ dry subject and most 
•distasteful; but for that very reason we ought 
to study it with ^at and zeal. In so doing, 
w© shall be stronger in wiU-power. “Per¬ 
haps” Hirtley “ the most valuable result 
of all education is the ability to apply your¬ 
self bo the thing you have to do when it 
ought bo be done whethtrijou Utui it or not. It 
is the first lesson that ought to be learned, 
•and however early a man’s training begins, 
it is probably the last lesson that he learns 
"thoroughly ” . ’ . . 

The abstruse nature of the subject compels 
a student to concentrate.his attention. Mathe¬ 
matics is the beat cure for mind-wandering., 
Bacon says-^"!! a man’s wits wander, let him/ 
study Mathematioa, for in deroonstration if 
his wits be called away ever so little, he must 
begin again.’* Now, if on no other account, 
•on account ofethia grand virtue which it in¬ 
culcates, via.f concentration of attention we 
ought to value Mathematics. No one who is 
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stricken with absontpmindedcOTS can make 
his mark in aay department of hnioan 
activity. 

The path to proficiency in Mathematics ie 
•so rough, and so hard an application is neces¬ 
sary that Oft the way we lose all out rough- 
aiesjs and become perfectly smooth and Mc- 
tionleas, as it were, juet as the wooden hajjow 
•usod in this xsountry becomes smooth by 
passing over the rovigh and uneven ground 
turned into clods by the plough. 

Now a 'smooth ball or the like if put in 
rolling ox^sliding motion on the. CoDe^e fioor 
will come to rest vp.rj long afUr a rough ball ' 

•that was put in motion simhltaheously with 
it.' 80 brains that have lost a considerable 
amount of theix, friction by working in the 
rugged field of M^thomatics and have now 
been smoothed down, so to speaks wl^n onoe 
put in motion or set to some hard task will, 
•other things being equal, stop or b4 tired out 
long after those brains that have not beeti 
similarly trained. 

Nort only does the study of Mathematics > 
tihus habituate us to steadfastness and per- 
fovoTonoo but it engenders in ue a strong In- 
^lination to work. It tends .to make* us bitter 
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opponenta to inaction, it stores in us im- 
inenSG energy. The student oi Katheroatics 
being compelled to worlc very hard and long 
ior the sake of success in his subjeoti, goes 
on working hard even after this imprcaaed 
force is withdrawn, boiug then impelled by 
the energy accumulated in' him just as a 
railway train continues travelling for a long 
time even after the steam ia shut off. But 
‘ alas ! for the rash youths who no aoouci* are 
eet free from the great motive power— 
^Tathematice or some other branch of Iciirn- 
ing'-^nd enter life, than they come to a 
dead atop on account of ths brake of sensual 
indtilgenc© j or at least got tlieir motion 
considerably retarded by that broke. . . 

Mathematics, startling* as it may sound, 
aids Religion in a most (emarkablo mao nor 
and strengthens the foundation of moral 
character. Every now and then it puts us in 
a most humiliating mood, it makes us realize 
Cur own incapability, it repeat^edly brings ns 
face to face with something which wo think 
we cannot surmount. It makes us humble 
and meek. It tends to do away with our ' 
vanity and self-conceit. It breaks us down 
and consequently exercises the will of Qod 
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cfi US- “Bo you,’* says Thoodore» Monod, a 
French Divine, “ know what is God’s chief 
difficulty with us ? It is nob. the making ns, 
it is the breaking-us. It is not the edifying us 
it is the putting us (down. And therefore it is 
that God’s chief instTument for cdificatioix is 
tiie pickaxe.. . Ho muet break us down, down, 
down, and whatever He gives us to do for His 
eervice. He will first of all show us that we 
are not able to do it. 0 God,'take me, break 
jxixi, and make me.” The value of Mathema¬ 
tics in tltis respect is wdl pointed out in the 
following remark by Locke-“A man in the 
study of Mathmatdes will see, that however 
good he may think his under standing yet in 
laauy things and those very visihlo, it may 
fail bijn. This '?vould take off that presump- 
ti00*that moat men have of themselves ii) 
this part, and they would not he apt to think 
minds wanted no help to enlarge them,' 
but there could bo. nothing added to the 
ac atones ft And penetration of their under* 
standing.”' All this shows that the sharp 
discipline to which it subjects a man' has a 
• wonderibl influenoo in smoothing down hia 
,asperities ip^accuatoming him, .as a rule, to 
the habiti. ok patience, pereaverance, - salt' 
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denial and humility.” 

“True science,” aays Huxley, (inorudi’u^y 
Mathematics undoubtedly), "and true religion 
are twin sisters, and the separation oi either 
from the other is sure to prove tile death of 
both. Science prospers exactly in^ proportion 
as it is religious, and religion Joarishes iiu 
exact proportion to the scientific depth and' 
firmness of its basis. The great deeds pf' 
philosophers have been less the fruit of their 
intellect than of the direction of that intellect. 

.by an eminently religious tone of mind.. 

Truth hag 5ielded rather to their paiie)K 9 ,. 
tlicir love, their /dngle hearledwf^s and their- 
self-denial than to their logical acumen.” 

issac Todhunter in his* Essays on Educa«- 
tion says that of all the subjects required for 
.passing University Examinations, Mathe¬ 
matics furnishes the .most reliable test of a 
man^8 working powers. A student may do 
remarkably well in the. Exainilotion in a. 
language; and yet this may have^a.owing 
to his keeping constant company^ with a 
man who always spoaka that language and; 
is a. thoro^igh master of it. A student may 
distinguish himself in History insomeExamii 
nation, and ydt this ma}'* largely be due to- 
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his pasnvely heating other students while 
thev were preparing, that subject for their 
Examination. A mab may obtain very high 
marks in a Practical Science Examination; 
and yet this may ho on account of hia hav* 
ing familiarized himself with the Science* 
Apparatus and its use for cinusemen^k sake. 
And so with the other subjects. But a man 
who excels ini Mathematics could not have 
dono BO, except by dint of hard labour. He 
proves himself capable of facing diffionltics 
and doing bis duty well, however disagree* 
able that duty may be. 

Notling particular has as yet been said 
about “problems’^ as against “book work” in 
JIathematics. They are hard nuta bo crack 
for the student. But once cracked tlicy yield 
an ambrosial kernel; and the student thus 
dexirea an exquisite pleasure from the sweets 
of intellectual conquest. No other branch 
of knowledge can present a like pheno* 
men on. After a hard problem has been 
eolv^, you will often observe the Mabhe- 
matioiah’s eye brighten, and at length, with 
a pleasure (bf which the ecstacy of Atohune- 
des was bub a,, simple es'pression) hear hkn 
• explain. ‘T: have got it>a have got it.*' 
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It taay, not be out of place to eay «oine’» 
thing as to how charming and fascinating 
ihia subject has been to some persons or to 
what extent people of yore have been impres* 
eed by its importance. IHaio loved it to such a 
degree that the insoriptiou over tho ent¬ 
rance to his school ran—“Let none igno¬ 
rant of Geometry enter my door,*’ and on 
ono occasion an applicant who fcnew no 
-Geometry is said to have been refused ad* 
mission. It is related of a Mathematician 
that while he was absorbed ili solving some 
problem, the besieged city in which his Jiouse 
lay was taken by the enemy, and to tixe spot 
Where he sat musing,, came up with a drawn 
fiword in hand, a soldier who was about,to 
hreak tho slate of his life. The Mathemati- 
-oian who had been quite ignorant of the 
capture of tie city, did not even now, lift up 
his head and look at the soldier. . The aston¬ 
ished soldier shouted at the top of his voice 
<to moke the poor victim prepare for death. 
At thie the Mathexuaticum raised his eyes 
and said: “Wait a moment; I am about to 
.solve it’* (the problem). The.oitywas captured 
cby the enemy, butdiis heart had been capti¬ 
vated by Mathematics. ^ 
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Sir Isaac Newton, oftentimesj when busy 
ftt some Mathematical theorem used to for- 
got taking his meals. I may ad^ two amns- 
5 pg anecdotes—(1) Newton invited a friend 
to dinner and forgot it. The friend arrived 
and found tho philosopher in a fit of abstrac¬ 
tion. Dinner was brought up for one. The 
friend, without disturbing Newton, sat down 
and despatched it. Newton, recovering from 
his reverie looked at the empty dishes and 
paid: **Ronlly if it wasn’t for the proof of 
tlio contrary before my eyes 1 could have 
sworn I had not yet dined.’* ( 2 )' Once when 
Tiding home from Grantham he' dismounted 
to lead his horse up a steep hill, when he 
turned at the top to remount hi*, found that 
he had the bridle in his hand while his 
horse had slipped it and gone away, 

Galileo had very long been purposely 
kept in ignorance of Mathematics but one 
^ay, by chance hearing a lecture on Geome¬ 
try, be was so fasoinated by the Science that 
he thenoe forward devoted all his spare time 
tp this study, and finally he got leave to 
'.•disoontinue his former studies. He preserv¬ 
ed his enthusiasm fox the subject in spite of 
poverty, pubfic ridicule, and perseoutioa. 
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And SO did Kcpkr notwithstanding domss- 
tio troubles, poverty and other iuconveui- 
ences. 

Archimedes could not disengage himself 
from Matlxematical dreams even when walk¬ 
ing or when batliing as is evidenced by the 
well-known story which sa}’^ that Archimadeii 
one day while taking his bath w'as so mu eh* 
elated at the discovery he then made that* 
unable to o on tain himself he immediatel7 
ran almost naked into the street cr5*ing 
Eureka, Eureka “I have found it, I have 
found it.” 

It is* related of Hutier that even in the- 
petusal of Virgil’s poetry he mot with images' 
that wOuld recall the associations of his more 
familiar studies, and Lead him back from the 
fai^y sOenes of fiction to the element more- 
congenial to his nature, of Mathematical- 
abstractnpn. 

Amongst the ancient Hindus, Mathe¬ 
matics was so eitehsively loved that ©von 
their f«ro ales were well versed in the sub¬ 
ject. 

Amongst the rich, Math^atice has- 
exercised its sway over Boyle, Cavendish,, 
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Napior, Lord Kelvin, and others. Amongst 
men of letters Milton, Bacon, Locke, Carlyle* 

Helps, Froude...and many others 

no ay bo counted amongst its fervent admirers,, 
if not votaries. 

' PerJiapa some of you can still soe uo oon- 
noction between abstract and practical 
goienoo, ami hold the former in little esteem,, 
despising mezltul discipline unless you per¬ 
ceive it« direct reference to the actual busi-* 
ness of life, and so reject Mathematics as oi 
little practical interest, calling it with Al- 
^esa.nder Pope as— 

*' Trlok« xa ntotv e»r«6ob of iiuiiiAa br^io, 

Mer* o&rtOQS or tDg»Dioai poic.*' 

Hemember, Geutlemon, immediate useful¬ 
ness alone is a iallacious recommeudatioa for 
a branch of learning. Don’t shun Puhe Ma* 
.titecadtics on the ground of its purely epcciil^i- 
thnracUr. *‘Tliat sound judgment”, 
Brofeflsor De Morgan in his remarkable-in- 
fcj'odiufftiou to- the London edition pf Ram 
Chandra’s Maxiuuv.aud Minima—“that sound 
]lodgment which gives men welj to know 
what is best for them,as well as tliat faculty of' 
which leads to,development of re« 
eoorces and to the inoreaae oi ^alth and 
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•oomfort, are both materially advanced, per¬ 
haps cannot rapidly be advanced, without a 
,great taste for pure speeul(Ui(m among tbe* 
general mass of the people, down to the 
lowest of those who can read and write 

.” After giving a most satisfactory 

proof of the above statemept the above^ 
jncntioned writer puts the corLClusion in the 
following words:— • ^ 

“■Phe History of England as w^ell as of 
other countries has impressed me with a 
:Strong conviction that pure speculation is a 
powerful instrument in the progress of a 
nation.” Plato advised tlie Athenians to 
* betake them selves, to the. study of Mathe- 
jDatics, in order to evade* the pestilence in¬ 
cident to the international war w;hicli was 
.raging in Greece.” 

Matbematiofi is knowledge and coxisc<xu- 
ently it is power. It is a iteapon^ though a 
•very heavy one. If we cannot wield i;hat 
■weapon, the fault is.all our own ; because we 
could wield it if we would, by dint of patience 
.and perseverance ; .and once wielded, that 
weapon is something awful in our hands. 
Knowledge of Mathematics is like an estate, 
which should be watered .and cultivated 
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l^bpriously before it yields abusdaat'crops. 
Wanj men have reaped rio.h harvests onfc of 
this apparently barren land. 

Tho processeB of the Differential Calcaius’ 
seem fat remote from the Propositfona of* 
Physical Science, yet Newton was led by 
their aid to found a system of Moebetnjes' 
e<^ually suited to determine the motion of the 
-stone falling to the ground, or the revolu¬ 
tions of the Planet^y bodies. Gonics is a 
branch of \n\tf* MabliematiM dealing with the- 
eootions of a cone. It could hardly be im¬ 
agined as susceptible of any useful orihterest- 
ing appli^^ation whatever. But Kepler came 
•and he applied it to the motions of heavenly 
bodies, thus clearing up moat intricate diffi¬ 
culties in Astronomy. Moreov^ the same* 
Conic Section waa found to apply to tho > 
motion oi anything whatever projected here 
on our own planet; it a cricket ball, an 
arrow or ^ bullet, even our own bodies in the 
act of lumping. The process of finding the- 
H, O. P. of any two numbers in Algebra ha» 
been made use of by Sturm in solving with 
great ease Equatiojse of any degree whatever. 
Tho Theory ^ Quadratic Equations was mado . 
Qse of by our own countryrfian; MMtet* Ram 
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■Chandra of Delhi, in working out probUms 
* of great practical interest in Maxima ottd 
Minima. In Trigonometry and Algebra we 
meet with what are called Ex-pon^niial Fane- 
Uou8 aiifl Imaginary or ImpossihU Quantities. 
When you first study them, 1 suppose yon 
will be inclined to say ‘ Of what use in the 
real world arc Jmoywor^ quantities, why 
Bhonld wc waste our time on ImpcssiVUtio?^' 
My friends, let mo inform you tliat what you 
will thus cost, off wi^ disdain, has latoly 
.been mode the corner stone of a new mansion 
in tlie world of Science, being developed into 
Hyperbolic Functions. 'The symbols e and 
n> (meaningless to the unthinking student,) 
irepresont numbers which enter into* analysis 
.from whatever side Science and Art are ap¬ 
proached. An anecdote might bo. quoted 
ior illustration. De Morgan was explaining 
to an actuary what was the chance tlmt at 
the end of a given time a certain proportion 
■oi some group of people would be alive: and 
quoted the actuarial formula involving •», 
which he explained stood for the. ratio of,the 
•circumference of a circle to its diameter; His 
.acquaintance, who had so far listened with 
interest antorrupted him and esclsdmed, 
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•^‘My dear friend, that tnasi be a doluaion • 
•what can a circle have to do with the naniber 
of people alive at the end of a given time?” 
Don^t be aurprisod to know that Ball writes 
-of a distinguished Professor remEnkiiig that 
’^‘it is ipjpoasible to conceive of a universe in 
which e and n should not exist ” 

I sympathise with those of you to whom 
the abstract principles involved in Mathe¬ 
matics appear to have scarcely any ivse or 
4 ura; but if you coo tin no your inquiries, 
your mature ixidgraent will rectify your first 
opinion and at length you will fiud your¬ 
selves possessed of, to use the words of Pro¬ 
fessor Hall, *^an instrument of matchless 
power and of universal application ; langu¬ 
age which nature must hear, and to which 
ahe shall always reply.” . 

P/ven if the study of Mathematics bear no 
■fruit at all, dd not regard your labour spent 
on it af ^vastfid. Nothing ig wasted or lost 
in nature, matter is indestructible and can¬ 
not be lost, energy is indestructible and can¬ 
not be losti and so I maintain labour is.in- 
^destructdble.and cannpt be lost. Itivers take 
Away with them a great deal of ’earth and 
-Dther substances from the plains, and so 
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aa we caa see the.earth carried away is lostv 
but the same earth collects in the sea; and i» 
course of time forma islands there. The Sun. 
dries up in the sammer tanks, pools and 
lakes, and we think tho water is lost; but 
before autumn is ushered in, the same water 
comes down again in the form of rains. Simi¬ 
larly kinetic energy is converted into poton-, 
tial energy, thermal energy, electric or any 
•other form of energy' but it is never lost, 
although it .may so appear to us. Just in tho 
same way, rest assured, labour is never lost- 
it is sometimes changed into experience, at 
other times it becomes, os it wore, stored up 
for future use; but it is never lost. The labour 
of ColiKubus, although it did not bring forth 
the desired result, was far from being lost* 
the attempts of Englishmen at finding tho 
North-West passage to India although ap 
patently fruitless, caused the otic Qcean 
to be explored. Similarly attempts at finding 
the philosopher’s stone led to the discovery 
of the Science of Chemistry. Again attempts 
at unreal Astrology led to real Astronomy 
So, tho apparently bootless endeavours of 
geometricians at the duplication of a cube, 
the triaection of an angle, aud the squaring 
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of a circle, were tlie cause of Conic Sections 
being discovered. The vain struggles and 
efforte to construct a perpetual motion 
machine advanced most considerably the 
■Science of Dynamics. The celebrated John 
Hunter occupied a great deal of his time in 
studying most carefully the growth of a 
deer’s horn (a sheer waste of time and energy 
in the opinion of most of ns); but this appa¬ 
rently useless knowledge well applied in the 
case of a dying patient was one of the causes 
which rendered his name immortal. His 
labour was not lost and so will not your 
labour be lost which you devote to the study 
of hTathematicg, but will reproduce itself in 
•other forma of fruitful energy. It ia rather 
sacrilegious to think of lost labour in con¬ 
nection with a subject of which in the words 
of no lefts an authority than Helmholta, we 
may say. **Of all branches of human know¬ 
ledge, there ia non^ which, like it, has sprung 
as a completely armed Minerva from the 
head of Jupiter • none before whose death¬ 
dealing Aegis doubt and inconsistency h^ve 

«o little dared to raise their eyesf” 

The vibrations of a. lamp suspended from 
the ceiling taught Oalileo how to oonstouQt- 
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tlie first pendulutQ'Clook $ a falling apple 
gave Newton a lesson on the mysteries of 
- the solar system j a boiling kettle instruoted' 
George Stephenson how to make the steam 
engine 7 a frog’s leg tmtohing when placed 
in contact with difforont metals directed 
Galvani to come to the important resxilte 
wherein lay the germ of the Electric Tele¬ 
graph. If apparently insignificajit objocta 
could teach such important lessons, will not 
Math^taiatics (which means Knowledge, and 
Science itself) be able to teach you a great 
deal? 

Only a third eye is wanted (an eye in the 
head or brain, Mahadeva’s third eye) to dis¬ 
cover the Parvati of joy and glory on the 
mountains of ^atbema^cs. Oh I for keen 
penetrating oye to which— 

" Th fl ti 67 » ton pa»9 i n » rMi .books io tbo tn ei n 9 bro r>k n. 

S»TmoD» io etonae fttrd good in ooerytUaf.*’ 

We are reaping abundantly the fruits of 
the labours of others. We travel by rail, the 
most desirable kind of conveyance; we get 
our errands run by electricity harne88e4 for 
our sake, we live in comfortable houses, wear 
the clothes cut and sexvn to suit our con¬ 
venience, get our food cooked’and prepared 

j 
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in such a way aa to keep ue in good health 
and many other things we enjoy which have 
been thought out and worked out for us by 
others. Let us not forgot that we also ought 
to do something for others in return, We 
owe a heavy debt to huroauity. Let us try 
to leave the world better than wo found 
Let us try to leave some foot-prints on th^ 
sands of time. Lei us try to dive deep into^ 
the Ocean of Soienoe and Matheixiatlcs and 
bring out, if possible, some pearls wHcb may 
adorn the world. 

Then work, work, work with all your 
heart, with all your mighty remembering 
that work is worship and remembering alsO' 
tbat work is life.— 

“ W» Ur» ta deed*, oet d»ri 
io tbonghte. ont br»rtth« ; 
la faeling«t net la figotie 
ea « 

He llvei Be«t vbo thinks laOBft. 
i«ele tb« nobUec tba beet.’* 

Genuine work will be found to be its own 
reward. • Work is the normal state of man. ^ 
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There is no royal road to Mathematioa. 
MathoEoaticians like poets, cannot be made 
but they are born. Still I have firm convio- 
taoa'that the following guiding principles 
and cautions, if strictly observed, shall con¬ 
vert Mathematics from a cold .unsociable 
strauger with knit brows and frowning coun* 
tenance into a warm-hearted cheerful and 
loving friend. 

1. (a) Never approach Mathematics just 
after taking heavy meals. Let the fcod.be 
well digested, and then apply yourself to 
this subject; Otherwise you will find it a 
very dry and rather repulsive study and 
most uninteresting. ' 

^ ( 5 ) In days of hard Mathematical work 
you ought to take light simple food that you 
can . digest very easily- and be temperate. 
Don’t take gHee in esoess. High thinking 
and plain living should go side by side. 

2 . (o) Don’t attack Mathematical prob¬ 
lems or hard pieces of book-work when you . 
are sleepy or when about to go to bed. Ton 
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will in that state find them quite invincible 
and impregnable. Not only will they ofier 
passive resistance^ but will then lay you fiat 
down on yoar bed. Plainly speaking you 
will in two, or three minutes after taking a 
difficult problem in hand, fall fast asleep. 
But you may, with advantage, at such a time, 
revise that part of Hathematics which you 
are already thoroughly conversant with, or 
work oasy sums and simple riders that 
require very little mental exertion. 

' (b) In order to excel in Mathematics 
you should always give to sUep what is its 
due. We cannot have a clear brain if we do 
not have enough oi aicep. If is said of a 
great Mathematician, Des Cartes, that on 
account of his delioat?© liealth, he Was permit¬ 
ted to lie in bed till ^]ato in the mornings} 
this was a custom which he always followed, 
and when he visited Pascal in 1647 he told 
him that the only way to do good work in 
Mathematics and to preserve his health was 
never to allow any one to make him get up in 
the morning before he felt inclined to do so. 

8 . (o) If, however, oircumfftances oblige 
you to study difficult portions of Mathel 
matica or solve hard problems just after 
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taking meals or iUflt before retiring to bed, 
you ought to keep, standing as you work, or 
be walking up and down while you think. 
Otherwise your efficiency of labour will bo 
Tory small, and laainess will get the upper 
hand of you. 

^ (W Never neglect to take bodily cxer- 
-oise. This is a neglect which proves ruinous 
to most students. 

Irregular students waste the greater part 
of their time in idleness but overwork them- 
solves just before the examination, taking no 
exercise and setting at nought the laws of 
health. Thus they succeed, very easily in 
breaking their health though not in passing 
the examination. Then, is imputed to labour 
.what is brought about in reality by laziness; 
the charge is laid at the door of hard work 
whereas it was indolence that impaired their 
health. Remember it is not labour that kills 
a student, but it U laziness or neglect of 
exercise that does so, Workers are sadly 
wanted in India, but not lazy workers. 

4 . When you begin a new book, it is ad¬ 
visable first, to go through the book-work of 
the whole, at the same time doing tho easy 
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'Bumd which come out on the first or at most 
at the second trial. After thus once passing 
through the book begin it anew, and omit 
no example, By adopting this system, you 
will save a great deal of your time and labour 
and your work will be moat efficient. 

5 , As far as possible try to do every¬ 
thing with your own unaided offorta. Nob 
only should you try to solve the examples by 
yq^r own exertions, but try to do tho book 
work also without the aid of the author. 
Try, us it were, to rodiscover everything. 
This will do.you immense good. *Eead th,© 
heading in the case of each Article or th© 
enunciation in the case of each Proposition 
•nnd tlien shut your book, and try if you 
can give your own demonstration. Think 
over tho subject for a time, if your ‘exertions 
seem to be fruitless, read one or two eeif*- 
tencea from the top in that Article or Pro¬ 
position and then closing the book try to 
complete the proof; if even then your at¬ 
tempts avail nothing, read one or two sen¬ 
tences from the Mtom of the same Article or 
Proposition, and do yonr best tb* supply 
parts of th© proof not Boon by /oh; If, ^ea 
also you fail, read a. little of the bdbk 
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and try to fill up th« gap yourself. Thua 
a part afc least of each Article or Propositioa 
must by all mean a, be drawn out from your 
own brain I if you want to acquirj? a sound 
knowledge of Mathemataca. You may, at 
first road very little by this cuethod, btib 
whatovor ia not learnt in tliLs way forms but 
a viiTy poor part of oduoatiou. By and by 
your power will increaao and this proces.*# 
will no longer bo slow. Your progress wilt 
after trying this method for a time, be bcJtlv 
rapid and thorough, and you will find your- 
soi! (juiok to perceive and slow to forget. It 
is to such readers that thp Bomau proverb 
applies: ‘Beware of the man oi few boofcs.^’ 

“The great danger ” says a Mathemati-. 
clan, “which all mathematical studefits have 
to guard against is that of learning off book- 
work without fully mastering the essential 
points of the methods. Mathematics cannot 
be crammed. To' be able to write out book 
work faultlessly is not, sufficient. The why 
and wherefore of eact step must be fully 
grasped, and students must not.rest oonteni 
unless they fully understand in every case 
what is the property to bejproved, what 
known fesnlU/ axe assumed and what 
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methods are to be applied. Otherwise thoir. 
memory will be wafairly taxed, the work vrill 
dogo aerate into mere drudgery, and all tlija 
will be of little xvvail if the book work mo 
assiduously committed to memory should be 
set with some triffling altoration^a frequent 
artifice among examiners for finding out 
whether candidates really/ know their work. 

The solution of easy problems and riders, 
whicli is also practioally indispensable also 
depends almost entir.oly on a .thorough 
knowledge of fundamental principles and 
methods,.and those who do not clearly realise 
this are too often apt to rush on to results in 
their answers in the examination, and to use 
the words *4fc is obvious” or “evident” to con¬ 
ceal their ignorance of the intermediate 
steps, .which, however, deceives no one but 
the candidates themselves, On the other 
hand those who will take the trouble to 
realize fully the methods of the book-work 
and the framework of facts on which'each 
Proposition is built np^ will possess suffioi. 
ently powerful machinery to solve any rea¬ 
sonable problems that may bo set. 

AU that will then be required Is readiness 
in applying thair knowle'dga, and this can 
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only be brought about by frequent practice 
in working examples- 

6 . Don’t disdain or pass over sums con¬ 
taining easy applications of the formulse 
.and never be satisfied with Icnowing merely 
the how-to work out a rider? work it out 
actuoXiy carry your theory into practice. 
Never forget the preoioua maxim—“The way 
to more light is the faithful us 9 of what we 
have.’’ By po doing you will acquire practice 
which alone, makes us perfect. You know 
the greater part of your University ISxaroina. 
tion papers will oonsit of such easy riders? 
and oven those questions in which brain- 
work is most prominent, depend not a little 
for their full and ready solution on practical 
applications of the formul®. If you aro 
.already practised in that work,. yoU will 
finish in a very short time the whole of the 
paper, except those portions which require 
thinking, and out of the total amount of 
time alloted having got a great deal at your 
^sposal for thinking only you will most 
'probably.auooeed in your efforts in this direc¬ 
tion too, and thus do the wholi^ of the paper. 
As it is not enough for a man to know the 
theory of swimming but he ought to have 
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.prSiCtiod hi tliat art if he wants to swim 
.across a river; so is practice necessary for you 
if you want to swim across the troubulous sea 
of University Examinations. Simple riders 
and easy sucub are a ^reat recreation to the 
student of Mathematics. . 

Most students when aske^ to work out a 
«uai, Bomotimea after‘making a few feeble 
efforts but frequently, before making any 
give up in despair ejaculating the words.—‘It, 
is very difficult, it will not come out”. But tlie 
solf^ame students after the problem has been 

explained to therb, cannot help uttering_ 

'‘Oh, it was so. easy!” I say, yes, it was so 
easy, but you could not get it out because you 
•did not enter into r. YOu got frightened hy 
the very appearanoo of the exceroise. Ypu 
had no courage, no strong will, no patience 
<fT no Mathematical virtue. 

7. Frequently revise the portions which 
you have already read: otherwiae'your further 
progress will be very veryelow, and you will 
find yourself no match for the examitfers. 
“Every Mathematical book that is worth any¬ 
thing/' says Professor Chrystal,' “must be 
read backwards. Go on btit often return to 
strengthen your faith. When you come on'a 
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hard or dreary passage pass it over; aad coma* 
back to it after you have scod its importance' 
or found the need for it further on. 

d. In order tQ attain dexterity in analysis' 
and calculation and .become expert In giving 
ready solutions to problems it is desirable to-, 
acquire the habit of performing mathe-' 
matioal investigations, mmtally^ Ho other 
discipline is ao effectual in strengthening the 
faculty of attention I it gives a facility of ap¬ 
prehension an accuracy and steadiness to 
the conception s, and what is' still 'more 
valuable, it habituates the mind to arrange¬ 
ments in its reasonings and re£ections. To 
give an illustration of how much it improves 
the intellectual powers, I may cite the case of 
Euler, who had alwaye accustomed him self 
to that exercise; and having practised it with 
assiduity he is an Instance to what an aston¬ 
ishing degree it may be acquired. 

“Two of JJtiler’s pupils lu^ calculated a 
converging aeries as far as the seventeenth 
term, but found oh comparing, the written 
results, that they differed one unit’ at the 
fiftieth figure; thoy communicated thia differ¬ 
ence to their master, who went over the 
whole calculation by head and his deciaion 
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was found to be the true one. Fot tte pur- 
pose of esercieiog hU little grandson in tJie 
estraction of rootSj he has beozi known to 
. form to himself the* table of the first six 
powers of all niimbars from 1 to 100, and to 
feave preserved it actually in his memory.” 

. 9. Mathematics requires of us great deal 
of time and energy; we should be ccntinuaUy 
working at it. But though it requires our 
hody to bo always in motion, ever working, 
and gubject to the laws of Dynamics; it de. 
mands our mind to be always rest, in 
equilibrium and in a stat^ subject^ as it were, 
to the laws of Statics. A man wanting to 
:to gxoel in Mathematics, should banish care 
.and ansioty from his mind, think of nothing 
■else but his work should have serene and 
tranquil heart, should allow nothing to 
•disturb his poaoe and c»^m of mind, His 
labour will bear little fruit unless he is able 
to keep Mb mind in perfect solitude; which 
in most cases, will require his body also to 
be in loneliness. 

0a« tviOB, NbQqi*, 1«( m» )oftra o( tb*«. 

0ool»e*OB whiob jq •T*rjr wiaS blowoi 
' On« latidD o( two dafcteB ftt oa« 

Tbenfh th* load vrorld provlola tb«)» ontnHv— 

0/ Tfiil from trangmiUy f , 
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0( Uboar, bhftt in lAiCiag (roit ont^rovi 
Fat noiiitr lobaD^Si mooonpUah’d in rapos^i 
Ton gr«i%b for huci, too taifh for riTolry I 
ToAf whilo on earth athoueand dtesordi rlnf. 

Uta'a aeaeleei aproar uiip^liQ? wi&hhiitoih 
SUlldoth; i^oiet roinietore moToon. 

Their florloOA taeke in eiienon parfeoiine; 

Btill workiDg'. bluni&e et'il ou vain bnrmoU; 
laboarocB that ahall sot lai.li whnn mac i» Ifono. 

10. A student of MatKematics should' 
always have a bumble heart and a dociU . 
spirit. 

Carefully store in every piece of know¬ 
ledge, . gather every bit of Mathematical 
truth; what, if you can make no immediato 
use of them and what, if no pleasing result 
seems likely to spring from them. 

h«caae« rIshtiB fishh to follow tifbe . 

W«T« wUdoro lQ th» loora of oone«qQ«iMi.” 

What a noble spirit of research was be¬ 
trayed by the gr4at Mathematician when 
he spoke of himself as having been all bis 
life but “a child gathering pebbles on the 
sea-shore”—a similitude expressing not only 
his humility, but alluding likewise to the 
spirit in which he had pursued hie investiga-* 
tione, as having been that not of selection 
and system-building but of childlike alacrity 


r 
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ia seissing upon whatover contributions ol , 
knowledge Nature threw at his feet.” 

These directions may be summed up in a 
single one Love the subject* (Love con¬ 
quers ail) and try, by every means possible, 
to keep yourself in a state in whioh you may 
be able to concentrate your mind and pay 
close and undivided attention to the subject. 
This is a faculty, whioii if we consider the 
testimony of Newton sufficient evidence, is 
the great constituent of inventive power. 
It is that complete retirement of the mind 
within itself, during which the senses aro 
looked up; that intense meditation on which 
no idea can intrude? that, firm, straight* 
forward progress of thought, deviating into 
no irregular sally; that perfect yoget^ where 
the mind becomes one with the subject; 
which can alone place Mathematical subjects 
in* a light sufficiently strong to illuminate 
them fully and preserve the perceptions of 
tho mind’s eye in the right order. 

In the end I shall lay before you the 
secret of suoocss in the study of Mathematics 
as well as in that of any other undertaking. 
It is seeking not our own aggrandisement,. 
but the glory of God; it is like the fled Crosa 


j 
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Knigiit to labour and struggle for the Faerie 
Queen CHoriana or the Glory of God. It is 
thus to make our whole life a continuous 
prayer by our acts. It is to carry’ into prao- 
tioQ the noble advice of Lord Shri Krishna— 

" * • ..In tby khouffair 

l>o til ihoa dost for M» j K9aocu«« for Me ! 

Borifk* betn «od mind ond «riU C9ld«! 

LI?Bio cLe iBith »{ Me W 

Let me close with the following strictly 
itrue lines of Shakespeare:— 

“Re*?en doth viUi ai «• ire witb torohei dot 
Motll^bt them for otLiBelvei; for if oar rirfiaei 
nid set go forth of OBr 'twere bU alike 
At if we bed them ooC. Byirite ere not Snely touch’d 
Bat to fino teenee ; aor Ketare aerer loDde 
The euelteeteempli of her ezsillecM* 

Bat li ke b thri Fty godd • ib ib e d eterm in ei 
Hei self the glory of « oreotori 
Both thenkB Bndoie." ' 
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Qolitn (?a/« HaXl, Sunday, January 25, XQOS. 

The Immort^ in the chaBgeable forme 
of ladies and gentlemen 

Q,—XVhy do young children dio ? 

(We have no time to.deal 'with theso 
questions in detail, but will simply allude 
to the answer.) 

A ,.—Here is a book written by somo 
body. In this book there are many English 
passages, and besides that, there are 
sometimes Sanskrit verses or passagea 
quoted, and you know, to write Sansktitr 
we require a different kind of pen from what 
we write English with. So when an authgi* 
writes English, he uses one kind of pen, and 
he has to change his pen when ho writes 
Sanskrit, and so on. Similarly, so long aa 
you are living in this one' worldly body, 70 ^ 
make use of this body of yours as yoii mako 
use of a pen. You keep this body in your 
hands, you control or possess this body so 
long as it eerves your purpose. When tha 
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body grows old, when it becomes diseased 
and can serve your purpose no longer, you 
throw it aside; you take on apother body, 
lust as when your clothes become old, you 
change those old clothes and get others. 
Now there is nothing so terrible about it» it 
is quite natural. 

Why do children die ? Here is one man 
who has different kinds of desires; there 
comes K time ^hen those desires of a 
particular kind are changed and become 
desires of another or different kind. For 
instance, a man lives in some city in 
America for a long time ; he reads such 
literature, pursues such studies that his 
inner desires and propensities are altered. 
Suppose, in his heart o! hearts, he becomes 
an Orientalist, a Hindu. He goes on with 
his American business for some time until 
there comes a time when all bis inner 
emotions and desires become entirely 
estranged from his outer desires. He rio 
longer belongs to America ; he belongs to 
India and must be born in India. At the 
same time he has a strong desire to live in^ 
the company of a rich man for whom he 
had a fancy. This desire which he had 
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in him of being connected with, eay, the 
Mayor of San Francisco or some other 
great man, was not so intense as the desire 
to be born in India. Now this first desire 
must be fulfilled, and also the second. How 
is it to be decidedThe.circumstances are 
«ucb as will not allow him to be connected 
with the man for whom be has this great 
love, and so be dies and is born again as the 
•son of Mayor so and so, or as tbo eon of 
some great man who attracted. him ; bo is* 
connected with this man who attracted Mm 
until this term of residence or connection 
with this beloved man has expired and he 
must now be born in India, in order that 
the other atbred-up desires may be realiaed. 
That ia why children die.' 

The desire to be connected with this one 
as the father or mother, is like the one 
Sanskrit line in a big book written in 
Engliah characters. So children, who die 
young, are like lines of reference written in 
books which are nob entirely written in a 
foreign language. 

_Please give the line of demarcation 

4 >etwe^en virtue and vioe. 
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A .—Here is a ladder. If you go up fche 
ladder, that ie virtue, and if you go down 
the ladder, that is vice. 

lo Mathematics, we oome across different . 
co-ordinate asioms. There is no position of 
an axiom designated as positive or negative 
by itself. Positive and negative are relative 
terms. 

Sitnilarly according to Vedanta, virtue 
and vice are relative terms.. There is rn> 
point where you can say, here vice stops and 
virtue begins. . 

Here is a line whose vertex is X in 
Mathematics. The motion of a' point is 
called positive if in one direction, and 
negative if in another or opposite direction ;; 
but the same position of the point may be 
called positive Horn the stand*point of the 
negative or negative from the stand*point of 
the positive or other side. Similarly, if 
you are making your way onward and 
upward, if you are approaching nearer the 
truth by a particular kind of action, then 
that becomes a virtue. li by some particular 
kind of action, you are led astray from the 
truth, then that action is poison to you. If 
by marriage relation, you are approaching 
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nearer the UDmrsal Lot©, the Uniyexsal 
Light which permeates the worlds then 
marriage ties are pious to you ; if by 
marriage relutioD, you are not approachiog 
near the Uaiversal Love and Ijight, Oh^ 
then they are poison to you, they aro sinful, 
then marriage ties are a curse to you. 

According to Vodanta. everybody has to 
pass through these animal desires. Tliia 
is the doctrine of Karma. All people are 
evolving, progressing on lines of Evolution, 
going onward and onward. 

There are some people who have 
recently come from the animal body, and 
•stepped into a human body, and they must 
necessarily have animal desires predominant. 
They haye recently left the bodies of wolves, 
tigers, dogs, hogs, &c., and must have more 
of those desires in them. By the Law of 
Inertia, everybody remains in Uniform 
motion in a straight lin.e so long. 

If the Law of Inertia bo taken away 
from this world, the world will be in a state 
of chaos ; if the Law of Inertia be nob taken , 
away, those people who have come up from, 
animals, must have that animal nature,. 
We should not blame these peoplc. any mor» 
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than we should hate the flowing rivers. We- 
have no right to look down upon them as 
sinnors. We’ have no right to hate those 
people whom we call vicious or jealous. 
We have the right to love these so-called' 
eianers, Jesus says, "Love the ainnor.*’ 
This is what "Vedanta shows that there is 
no earthly reason lor them to be slighted. 
It is natural for them to he sinnors 

Whht is there for these people to aim at 
by themselves ? They must progrosB^ The 
Law of' Inertia is not the only law which 
governs this world. If they are aliv^ they 
niust overcome that Inertia. 

A)) force is marked by the change it 
brings about in the original Inertia. If the 
original line of motion is not changed,, 
there is no force, no life. Now if these 
people wished to be called living, they must 
manifest, that living force, must extricate 
themselves, must change the force in' thorn, 
and by this changing force or spiritual force, 
they are to change their natural tendency 
through and through. Here comes the 
word It ought to be explained in 

as much as this word S^ofwral’ is the cause of 
misleading thousands, nay, millions of 
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people. Uader the word '-nafuraV all aorta oi 
vicea and raiserlea are entertained and 
enoouragad. 

Some people think means all the 

animal passions and desires which come np 
in the mind; they say, “ Let us loose the 
horses of our passion; let us give up the 
’reins which keep oui true character under*, 
conta'ol; let us be free, be free ” but by this^ 
freedom is meant nothing else but wordly 
animal life. 

Here is a toy •car, running at full speed. 
Withdraw the pulling force, and the oar 
tuns on by itself for a distance. Why ? 
Because it is natural for the car to run that 
way, because the force or ite velocity wanted 
it to go on and on. It is natural; in other 
words I natural means Inertia,^ and Inertia 
wanted the car to run that way. When a 
stone is projected into the air, it is natural 
for it to move on and on because of Inertia. 
There is a child’s top turning round and 
round through its speed or velocity, it 
natural for it to turn round and round. 

Similarly, you have been running in a 
particular dirbotion while in the bodies of 
animals. While in the bodies of animal^ 
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people rau in the direction of gratifying 
•the animal passions, it was natural. Then 
it was naturally imparted to you and at the 
eame time these acts were quite becotuiDg 
you, because by these acts and desires yon 
were elevated, those acts and desires were 
virtues to you, through them you rose above, 
you gained the required knowledge. 

Never call a dog sinful because he does 
doggish things, nor a hog sinful because 
he does hoggish things. 

When you came .into man’s body, it 
was natural for you to go on having animal 
-willing and wishing and desires in the way 
to which you were habituated while in the 
bodies of animals. Here is a human body. 
These acts are broughf about naturally, 
and are due to Inertia in you j they are due 
,to past natural actions while in the animal 
•bodiesi Thus the word means 

iu^thing else but Icertia, But luertia'ifii 
,;not a thing which shows or reveals to 
^yon your true nature. It reveals tho dead 
elemonte in yoti; it does not reveal the 
.Pivinity. 

Man is a real man when..he conquers 
And vanquishes this Inerti% when he rises 
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Ahhrft it. These animal desires and passions 
4 ire quite natural for animals and also for 
gome kind of men who have recently stepped 
into man's body. They may be free to 
pursue the^e desire, but* after a certain 
period, they must leave them, must rise 
above them, and get beyond them. * 

Just hear a story which wi^ not be out 
of place. In East India there was a saint 
Tulsi Das by name,.,..who was very fond of 
his wife •, he loved his wife as no other man * 
ever loved before. At one time it happened 
that his wife had to go to her father’s house 
which was located in another village, some 
Boven or eight mi Us distant from the village 
in which the saint lived. The saint oovjd 
not bear the separation and so he left his 
house and went in search of her. It was 
about eleven o’clock at night when he learnt 
her departure, and in his desperation he 
ran from.his own house like a mad man’, A; 
river separated the two villages and at that 
time of night, it was'very difficult * to. cross 
owing to the very rapid current of the river, 
and besides there was nobody available at 
that hour. On the bank of the river he 
4 ound a rotten corpse, and through^ hia mad 
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love, through his desperation to reach his- 
wife he clasped tho corpse tightly and swam 
avoss the river, safely reaching the other 
side. He ran on and on, a?id when he 
reacjjed the house where his wife was, he 
found all the doors closed, he could not gain 
entrancf^, nor could he arouse any of the 
servants or inmates, for .they were all' 
sleeping in some of the innermost rooms. 
How what was he to do ? You know they 
say if a river is in the way, love crosses it; if 
mounUdus are in the way, love climbs them. 
So on the wings of love he had to reach his 
wifo. While puzzling his brain, he found 
something dangling from the house and he 
thought it was a ropej he thought his wife* 
loved him so dearly that she had hung this 
rope from tho house for him to climb up. He 
overjoyed. Now, this rope was not a 
rope but a long snake He caught hold of 
the snake and it did not bite him, and by 
that means he climbed to the upper story of 
the housb and gained entrance to the room 
in which hi^ wife was lying. She got up and 
was astonished, and exclaimed,“How did you 
get here, it is very strange He shed tears 
of joy and said, “It was you yourself, 0' 
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WcBsed one, who made my passage hero so 
easy. Did yoii not place a kind of canoe by 
the rivor for me to cross over, and did you 
not hang that rope on the wall for me to 
climb up?” He was cra^y, love had made hhn 
mad. The wife began to shed tears of pity 
and joy. She was a learned woman, a 
goddess of Divine wisdom, and she then 
said, Divine One ! sweet one I Had you 

really entertained the same intense love tor 
the Heality, the Divinity,, whioh keeps up« 
and supports and is embodied in this 
apparent sell, this body of mine, you would 
have been God; you would have been the 
greatest prophet in the world; yon would 
have been the greatest sago on the earth; 
you would have beeu the worshipped Lord 
of the whole universe.^^ 

When the wife was including the idea of 
Divinity in him, and was teaching him that 
she was one with the Divinity, she said, “O 
dear husband, do you love this body of mine^ 
this body is only transitory, it left your 
house and came to this bouse. In the satne^ 
way, this body may leave this earth to-day 

or to-morrow: this body may become sick. 

Ichday and aU its beauty be gone in a eecond. 
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Now sec, what is it that giTcs bloom to my 
•cheeks, what is it that leads lusture to my 
eyes, what is that lends glory to my per sod, 
whatis it that shioes through my eyes, what 
.is “that gives this golden colour to toy hair, 
what is it that lends life and light aud activity 
to my senses and my body? See, that which 
ihas fascinated you is not this skin, not this 
body of mine. Mark ploase, see please, what 
>15 it ? It is the true Self, the Atma which 
•charms and fascinates and bewitches yoiL 
It is the Divinity in me and.nothing else ;it 
is God, nothing olso ; it is that Divinity, that 
'God within mo, nothing else. Peel that • 
Divinity, see that Divinity, everywhere. Is 
not that same Divinity, God, present in the 
stars, does it not look you in the face, in 
the moon ?” • 

s 

This saint rose above.•sensuality, abov^e 
carnal desires, and worldly attachments. 
■Thia saint, as he wa^ originally extra¬ 
ordinarily in love with one wife, realized 
that Beloved One, that Divinity everywhere 
an the world * so much so that this saint, a 
lover of God, this holy .man drxink in 
Divinity, this pious man while one day 
walking through the woods approached a 
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mati who held a hafcohet in his hand, and was 
about to out down a beautiful cypress tree. 
Whpn the blows of the hatchet fell upon the 
roots of the beautiful cypress.tree tb© saint 
was about to faint away. He ran up to the 
man and cried, “These blows of yours hurt 
me, they are piercing my bosom ; pleas© 
refrain from doing this;” “How is that, 
saint, asked the man. The saint said, “0* 
sir, this cypress, this JjeauUful tree is my. 
beloved ono ; in it I see my truo Divinity, in 
it I see GoeV’ 

How, God became his bride, hie husband 
his child, his mother, his sister, and every¬ 
thing to him. All his energy, a)] his love 
was thrown at the feet of the Divinity, was 
given to the Divinity, tho Truth, and thus 
tho saint said to the man, *I see ray beloved* 
one' there, I cannot bear blows, on my 
beloved Divinity.” 

One day a man was about to kill a stag 
or doer, and the holy awnt was observing 
this. H<e came up and threw his body at the 
feet of thfl man who was about to kill the 
stag. “How is this, saint ? asked the rnanj 
He exclaimed, “G, pleas© spare the deer,, 
behold my beloved one looking out through 
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those beautiful e 3 ^a. Oh f kill this body of 
mine, sacrifice this body in the name of 
Divinity, in tho name of Qod, saorific© my 
body, I perish not, but spare, 0 ! spare the 
beloved one.” 

All the attractiveness you see in this 
world is nothing else but the true Divinity, 
the same which appears to you in the body 
. of a beloved one, puts on a different dress 
an trees, in mountains and hills. Realize 
this, for this is how you can rise above all 
worldly passions and desires. This is the 
way to make spiritual use of worldly desires 
aud to mako use of them for their own salre. 
You are making spiritual wrecks of 
yourselves, you are becoming sinners. But 
if you are raising these worldly desires by 
using them properly, then these same acts 
become virtuous, 

g—The theory of Evolution being that 
we rise from the Imperfect tb the Perfect, 
does it prove transmigration ? ' 

to that, it may be said that this 
sort of transmigration is from the beginning, 

• extended aud not retrograded, even if a man 
becomes a dog toimoirow. Yesterday’s 
> example of a mau man making himself a 
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hog is a hypothetical oasej oaly one side was 
taken up, but when treating of a groat 
question, wc should take up all parte. 

In teaching Dynamics to students, we 
take the Jaw of Action and Eeac^ou yer st 
by itself, as if other Jaws were for the time 
silent; afterwards when we have to teach 
> dynamics farther, we have to take up. all 
those laws. So, last night, only one phase 
was taken up for lack of time. This questdon 
wants the other sides to be dwelt on. 

A man may try to*day to fall back, nay, 
may do his best to live the life of a lower 
animal. Ho may try to push out of his mind 
all higher or finer feelings, and if he really 
succeeds in making a monkey of himself ai 
he succeeds in making his desires nothing 
but animal desires, and if he makes an 
animal of himsolf, then of course he will be 
born a monkey in the next incarnation. 
But man cannot .do that, There are other, 
forces which prevent him, other forces 
which keep him back. How what are those 
• forces ? What are called sorrow, trouble and 
suffering, are the guaranteed agencies 
against any falling book. Theae forces will 
mot allow you to fall down j thus progress 
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must be made, and thus cons taut straggle 
and continuous warfare are nooessary, 

Similarly Vedanta says, the struggle 
goias: on in your bodies, when all these 
tribulations, anguish, pain, suffering, sorrow 
anxiety, trouble, chafing and worrying infest 
your hearts and make fearful warfare in 
your mind, makes you progress. Through 
these forces you must go onward, we are 
assured, and it Was shown yesterday that 
warfare is brought on by a conflict of desires 
flghting against each other. 

Certain circumstances may be pleasure , 
for one man and trouble for another, For 
instance, if a man drawing S 1,006 per month 
be reduced to a monthly salary or income of 
$600, then that $500 is a source of anguish 
and trouble. Ifj on the other hand, a man 
drawing $100 per month gets a position 
which carries with it $300 monthly, then that 
position becomes to him a heaveuj it is a 
source of happiness, joy and peace. Similarly, * 
no position by itself can be said to be a good 
state or a bad plight, All positions by 
themselves are indefinite, as all acts by 
themselves ai*o neithe^ sinful nor virtuous. 
Ail depend upon, your relation to outside 
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environmeats and circumstances. If this 
state is ono of advanoo. you aro happy, if H 
is not a state of advance, then sorrow and 
pain are yours. So these desires, being of 
different kinds, bring about your progress, 
and are not due to or brought over from past 
incarnations} they aro the desires which 
want you to Overcome this Inertia. If' 
Inertia bo enforced and spiritual force be 
weakened, then you suffer. This suffering, 
this pain is a kind of spiritual remaindor, 
this pain or suffering does, as it were, set 
you right, it reminds you of your higher ' 
nature, and thus cures your spiritur^l disease. 
Pain and suffering are bles&ings of this 
world 5 if there were no paiu or suffering, 
there would be no progress. Thus Vedanta 
says that through this Jaw of suffering, there 
is no fear of your falling. Think not that 
you ever be dragged down, that you will 
ever fall hack. 

If you see somebody far ahead of yonrseH 
be not jealous, for you will there yoursei^ 
some day and if you see somebody fat below 
yourself, do not look down upon him, for he 
Will some day be where you are ‘now. ’ Some 
people are to-day where you were ten hirtha 
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back and some people are to«day whore you 
will be ten births hence. Thus you mast 
have universal love for all, no looking down 
upon aiiybbin:? or anybody Them, who are 
so high above, envy not, for you will be 
there In due time. 

Than Vedanta sets matters right through 
lair UijJerstauding. 

Q.—.Xi through the law of pain wo are 
comp^*lied to advance, is there any truth in 
the Law of Heredity? Children suffer from 
disenses p^ruliar to their parents; Iiow are we 
to harmonize this 9 

4.—You k*xow, it was said yesterday that 
wearo the makers of our own parents. Here is 
a man who lias a particular kind of disease. 
Wo will suppose the disease is bad ns people 
call it, alfli^ugh in reality the word bad is 
indefinitn “For everything is God—but here 
is a man whose disease has been ’along the 
line of sensaaIity, along the line of animal 
passion, crivlngs and hungeriogs. Now this 
'man will select alter death, such particular 
soil, such environments, such circumstances, 
by which these desires will find fulftlment, 
these will have Appeared, will have 

occurred before their fruits. 


i 
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By the Law of Spiritual Affinity, he ir 
drawn to such persona, he is horn to them, 
fie is now to enter such brain, such physique, 
enoh body, as will enable the particular 
desires in him fo be iruoUBed, and thus he 
Gomea to such people. Now the Law of 
Heredity rtymains true, in as much' as it give* 
ym a particular kind of physical instinct, by 
which he is to*ej^eouto his own will. Thus, 
lor instance, he says, ‘T propose, or I ha-^e 
the idea of publishing a book.” “Now, if the 
man wants to publish a book, ho must go to 
a printing ficin, they furnish the machinery 
and the material, etc., they do the work lor 
him. The Law of Heredity ie like the 
printing firm, they give o»e*8 desires ready 
materiah 'Suppose, a man desirca to commit 
murder, another man gives him a dagger. 
Now this manufacturer of the dagger gives 
the intended murderer the dagger and he 
stabs the enemy. Now the faujt does not lie 
with the manufacturer of the dagger or 
with the man from whom this murderer 
procured tho dagger or means by .which his 
desires were iulQlled. The sin rests, on the^ 
flhoulders of the man who did the stabbing. . 

The parents have given ua this brain^j 
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this body, because we demanded it« we asked 
for it, got the body we demanded even if it 
was diseased. Now the question anses. If 
the man had to get a body in order to fulfil 
his desires, he ought not to gel a bpdy which 
is diseased. Well, now you know these desires 
must be fulfilled and at the sumo time we 
must give them up ; this is tlie law. Man is 
master of his own destiny. It fs a matter of 
choice with you whether you give up your 
lower desires and take up the higher or not. 
This pain and sufforing aro not to take away 
your freedom, but to increase it. On account 
o! pain and suffering, consoiouly or uneons* 
oiously,welbeoome more wary, more cautious,, 
and thus,, of our own free will, we givo up 
the lower desires and take up the higher. 
Thus pain and suffering do not master us« 
but give us freedom. 

Here is a man with lower desires iir 
predominance. These sensual carnal desires 
had to be fulfilled, at the same time they 
must be given up; that is tbo law. Because 
this king, this authority in you asked for 
the gratification and glorification of these 
desires, they must bo satisfied, and at the 
same time, as these desires are being gratified^ 
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I 

“thsre come paio, qorrow and suffering • this 
-pain and Buffering will free you of that 
weak nee s. Scs not liking the aarroundinga 
which give him a disease or which make him 
inherit a disease, and while he is hating his 
surroundings, there ia also a hatred for bad 
•character of surroundings, and thus a man 
by continual buSets from this side and from 
that side is gradually raised and elevated. 

Q.—The explanation with regard to lower 
desires and diseases, generally considered 
hereditary, I understand • but tor instance, 
the disease, called Consumption, I don^t see 
wherein desire comes in, unless that disease 
is a result of our appetite. 

J.—Usually the words higher and lower 
Tirtue and sin do not explain the whole 
matter. What are looked upon as good' or 
bad by people in gcueral, are not so according 
to Vedanta. 

According to Vedanta, over-eating and 
•eating that kind of food which causes indiges- 
tion in makes you subject to the 

blues, is the root of all sins. Most sins ow^ 
their orgin. to a little daw through 

indigestion you lose your temper and become 
liable to all sorts of sins.. Acooidlng to- 
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Vedanta, anything that retards or cheoW 
your 9 u prom a hap pi ness or Divine cheerful* 
ness is bId. Thus most of your sins owe 
thoir origin specially to your foodl Other 
religionists do not emphasise this point aa 
forcibl}' as Rama does, but this is a fact, 
Rama can tell you this nob only from his 
own experience but from the exfierionce of 
dear friends, that if our Btomach is at case, 
or if we are in good health, we can control 
our temper, master odr passions, control and 
master our desires. , 

Heieis an ideally virtuous man to-day 
who has overoomo thousands of temptations, 

, has mastered his passions. Take this man 
of such sterling character of to*day and if 
people judge him from to-day’s conduct, they 
might well say, “Oh ! ho is a Ohrist.” But 
look at me to-morrow, this same man is liable 
to be subject to,the worst kinds of passion. 

People want to run and jump at oonolu* 
lions. They want to write “Saint” on the 
forehead of one mao, and “Grimtoal” on the 
forehead of anotherj while in fact tho one 
who wae a saint yesterday is liable to be a 
criminal to*cnorrow and vied verna. 

In Charles Dickons’ hovel, -i TaU of Tw9 
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CUieft tlie clj^racters oi Sid'iley C.irlton is 
depicted as qiie of the worst cliaTiictftr.«, but 
iu8 death ie.so heroiCf so ooblCf that it blots* 
out all Ms crinivnal and sinful nature. The 
RussiaII Count Tolstoi has written a uoyd 
portraying the character of a ludj’. All 
ucug she is described as a most criminally 
possionatb sort of woman,.but her eud Is fo 
touohiog that we change our opinion. 

Lord B 5 'roii was hooted in Eogland, and 
was not oven allowed to pass through tho 
street. The people loathed his presence, bub 
the last scenes of bis life were so aoblo and 
heroic that tho'English people began to love 
him.' But it is not always that wo end 
nobly. 

When Lord Bacon made his first ?»peech 
in the House of Lords, people were woudef- 
etruok and tho Press wrote, *'He awoke one 
morning and found himself famous.^* The 
same Lord D.ic^n.lived to become abnorious 
in the eyes of the people. 

Sir Walter Scott, in the first park of his 
life, was not considered as fine a poet a» 
Lard Byronl He did not make his mark as 
Poet Laureate, but Rewards the close of hi» 
me, hie work woe ao splendid thuc he wsi 
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called the Prince of novelists. 

8o Hama tells you, “Believe always in 
the spiritual powers, ia the infinite capabi¬ 
lity of those with whom you come in contact, 
^ve up judging, never form any particular 
cpinion, never condemn ” 

Here comes one before you who ie a 
•criminal, a felon. Do not go to kirn with 
any prejudice, hatred, or enmity in • your 
heart. Approach him with thought of the 
' one potential, infinite power of spirit. Forget 
not that the same felon of to-day may turn out 
to be a great hero or a great saint to-morrow, 
Oharaeter is not stealing. Believe only in 
the Infinite possibilities and capacities of the 
•soul. 

Whoever comes to you, receive him as 
•Ood, and at the same time do not look down 
upon yourself. If you are in jail* to-day, you 
may he glorified to-morrow. 

In the Old Testament, the Samson spoken 
•of there, that samo Samson, who brought 
about the disgrace of his nation could undo 
his past, could every moment undo the paet 
•disgrace, could wipe out all disgrace of the 
pash Vodaata asks you to believe ia Beal 
.spirituality, the Real'Divinity, the Ood in 
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you. Believe in That, and never accept 
•outside verdicts. They are nothing any 
more. We can undo tbem; we can rise above 
them.' 

Wherever this apirituaJity is, M things 
are, and this spirituality can come Any.'* 
where. 

Jlsligions misunderstand the morality ot 
the world. The root of all evil they do not 
strike at. The man who has resisted all 
temptations to-day, may to-morrow become 
.a murderer, an outcast. This is explained 
from the stand-point of Karma and also from 
the standpoint of body, 

On the material plane, the .explanation of 
this difference in our character is that when 
your body is in good health, when your 
stomach is healthy, then your character is alh 
right, and you can withstand temptations. 
Tomorrow you' may have some disease, 
some malady; your stomach is not all right 
And then anything can ruffle, bewilder or 
disturb you. This is a fact 

It is strange that religionista think it 
beneath their dignity to take .up the subject 
Be careful about the food you eat and yon, 
wild cure your malady, ' ' 
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Overloading the storoach, the use of 
improper food; is the root oi all siu. Oae 
who bj^s prepen sities of this kin cl U as great 
a^nnor as one w'ho commits any or all of 
the otlier seven sins, in tho eyes of Vedanta. 
Th^lovoof tho stomach brings us to just 
such bodies, such parents, as have beeir 
j spoken of, and through suffering wo are 
brouglit to Divine Truth. 

' Q,—How is it esplalned that in a family,, 

sayoi six ohildreu, there is born a sain^ a 
sinner, a healthy or sickly child, etc ? How is. 
it that they are all different? 

X—This is bow individual births differ. 
There is one thing in common always. One 
person is working in a printing firm, another 
in working in a polishing firm, anotlier 
*in an oil faoto'ry, another in a cloth mill, and 
so on. All these people are foljowing different 
lines, but they have one thing in common. 
They all buy cloth from the same shop. So 
if we have differences in one respect, it does 
not follow that wo should have uo points in 
common. 

In all these children, one desire is* 
common, tho attachment to their parents. 
That they have all in common. They were* 
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all attached to that hous^, t?iat property or 
to those 6urroun<Jing8, but their other desires 
were differout. So it is that one comes into 
this world by one road, another comes by 
another rood, but all meet at the crossing • 
all come by their respective roods, but meet 
at the earn O'crossing. 

Q.—Sometimes people are bnried alive. 
Is it their Karmu to have such conditions 
thrown upon them* or should porsoim be not 
buried until alHacta as to actual departure 
of life from the body have been assured 
beyond aM possiblity of doubt? What does- 
Vedanta say ? , . ^ 

A .—Law of Karma preaches a life* of 
activity, a life of action, and of power. It 
does not preach predestination, nor idleness, 
nor laziness. The word Karma means action^ 

energy, life. 

• » 

Kama has shown that man is tho master 
of his own destiny ; that he is under no kind’ 
of thraldom or slavery, but that he is the 
master of his own position. Then why not 
interfere in such a cose. One should do his 
part in such a case, or in any cose, whether 
the-world accepts it pr not. Let people bo< 
mindful of their duty. If the person knows* 
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.such lo be true, as above elated, then that 
« person ought to interfere. 

(j,_Bo we perfect ourselves in th^ Spirit 

world when we lay off this body ? 

ii.—According to Vedanta we perfect 
ourselves in future births. It ia the future 
births, the future lives in which we perfect 
ourselves. The Spirit worlds will be to us 
just as dreams are to us every twenty four 
hours. 

Q .—Can we assiat those who have departed 
spiritually? t 

A. —Yes, you can. You can assist them 
by keeping their pictures, or keeping *t)ieir 
images before you mentally and then 
thinking, realizing and feeling that they are 
Divinity. Just think good thoughts for 
them, have the best feelings fur them, and . 
you can help them and you will help your- 
.eelf also. 

Q .—Do they ever assist us in material 
.affairs ? 

A .—If in the material'world other people 
can assist you, we might say that the 
>departed also assist you, but according to 
Vedanta, even in the material world it is you 
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yourselves who help yourselves, what to say 
of the departed. It is you yourselves that 
assist TouTselves io the shape of the departed,, 
or in the bodies of the living, Thus Vedanta 
requires you to seek nothing from outside, 
to keep your centre within you, and to go 
about expecting and seeking everything 
from within. If you deserve, you need not 
desire; the objects of desire will bo brought 
to you, will come to you. If yoil make your* 
selves worthy, help must come to you. Now 
we come to the question put the other day! 

If a man lives in surroundings which, all 
the time, .are making him love East India, 
which all the timo are inspiring him with 
Indian thoughts, he reads such books, and 
comes in contact with such persons, as keep 
East India before him continually. Thia 
man, being an American or 'Englishman, 
wken he dies, will be born in India as the 
result of his thoughts. Thus he is born in 
India by his own desires. 

Do men go back to cate and dogs ? 

A .—Now as cats, dogs and other animals,, 
it depends upon the surroundiogs in which 
they aro brought. Their future births will' 
depend upon their present surroundings. 
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There came two zoen to a eage in India, 
-one of them with the temper of a dog, and 
the otlier with ,the temper of a cat, or you 
might say, a cat and a dog came to the sage. 
The dog put this question to tho sago, “Sir, 
sir, liero is this cat or this cat-like man. He is 
very wicked and sly, he is very bad. What 
will become of him in his next birth?” 
Afterwards that cat-liko man camo to the 
sage and put the snmo question, “Sir, sir, 
here is tliis dog or doggish fellow; he is very 
bad; he is’ snarling, barking.' Wliat will 
become of him after death in the nest birth?” 
The sage kopt quiet, but af ter the qaestions 
had been repeated very often, Iio said, “Bro* 
thers, it would have been better if you had 
not put these questions.” But they insiated . 
upon a reply The sage said, “Well, hero is 
; this cat the oat keeps company with j*ou, 0 
•dog, and ho or she ia imbibing your habits, is 
liviug witli you, and is all the time partaking 
of your character. Well, in his or her next 
^ birth, this cat will become a dog. What else 
• can it become ?” And ns to the dog, well, it 
is keeping company with you, 0 cat, and is 
all the time imbibing your cliavacteristies 
.and sharing your habits. W’cll in his nest 
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birth, liG must bei^cme a dog. ” Now^ it 
depends upon who keeps the compaoy of e 
•dog or Cftt. We need not eotsr into detail 
upon this quGstiou. 

$•—How long does it take a man to be 
reborn after death ? 

' il.—One man is doing all sorte of things 
rto.day j he goes to sleep and then bo wake’s 
up again next morning. The lime oi his 
going to sleep is like death, and t)ie time of 
hiB waking up again is like re-bIrth. Now 
the lime that elapses between tho moment 
that he goes to sleep and the moment he 
wakes up, is the time which is passed in your 
heavens, hells, spiritual kingdoms, etc. Kow 
we see that-in this world there are some 
people who sleep only four or ifire hours i 
there arc. some who sleep ten hours, while 
there afe others who sleep eight hours. 
Children sleep long. Old men do not sleep 
much. Young men require long sleep. So, 
much depends on different men, ypon the 
'Stage of tlioir spiritual advanceinuut. As 
there is no fixed time for your Jilo iu this 
world, some die youn/, somo live thirty 
years, some live three score aud ton, so there 
is no £xed peried for re*birth. 
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Q .—Can a xaan reafize Vedanta in this* 
age? Cana man living in the twentieth* 
century cwiliaation realize Vedanta? And 
it was snggealed that a man must live this 
or that in order to realize Vedanta. He must ^ 
retire into the forests of the Himalayas. 

X.—Rama ssys, ‘No, no, you need not 
retire into the forests.* People say, we 
haven’t got time. Our time is spent in every 
day vocations, we have to attend to all aorta 
of business, our relatives and frlonds take up* 
our time- There is a prayer, “0 God, - save 
me from my enemies,’' but the prayer whioh ^ 
tho present day man should offer more- 
properly would be, “0 God, save me from roy 
friends.” Friends rob ua of all our timer 
thon follow anxieties. 

One word in conclusion. Reading or 
studying, you kpow, ia of difforent kinds. 
Some people study only through the tongue, 
like parrots; abme study through the 
• hands, ns shipwrights or artists. Rama does- 
not mean to say that all artists are not 
Scientists; but we have seen artists who 
are not Soientists. There are people who- 
can swim across the bay, but who know 
nothing of Hydrostatics. Thera lire people' 
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who can navigate the air but know nothing 
of Aeronautdcs, tho Science of the Air. 'The 
manufacturers of medicinal articles often 
know nothing of Ghemistry. l^ow those 
people who study with their hands are 
welcome. There are some people who- 
study only with the heart. They are the 
blessed people of the world, Those who can 
feel, those who can reali^o a thing at one 
glance, those who are clairvoyant, they see* 
every thing, they are welcome too. But if 
they study through their hearts alone, their 
training is of no benefit. They must have- 
the intense desire, and at the same time be 
well cultured in order that their knowledge,, 
their true education may be imparted to 
others- They are one sided if they only 
follow the heart. The people who are of 
the greatest use in this world are those who 
act through three edges; who have the head, 
the hand and tongue well trained. These 
are the highly educated, the really cultivated, 
Similarly, Roma wishes you to study 
and learn this Vedanta, through all the- 
avenues, heart, head, hand, tongue, soul, 
everything. Let it tingle through your- 
blood, let it course through your veins and 
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^beries, Isfe it permeate aod penetrate your 
bearb, let your brain be steeped with it, 
let all your being be soaked in it, then 
you will raise yourself, you will be free 
from every point of view. Then you will 
realize your supreme Oodhead, your true 
nature; then you will be perfectly free from 
•every staud^point. 

Earn a teUs you that if you find another 
difference in this or that body, that if you 
think a man has not got truly in his heart 
or hand that which he preaches, that 
should be nothing to you. Take up the 
subject for yourself, live the truth in your 
head, heart, and soul. Live you will be 
the higher, better, grander for it Rama 
wishes you to be that and become that. 

If Rama have a thousand faults, if he 
makes a thousand errors or mistakes, wiiat 
ifl that to you? Rama is responsible for 
those errors. Rama gives you the Sublime 
Truth. Make it your life, and it will bririg 
you happiness; it will place you beyond all 
doubt. 

Suppose Rama does not put into practice 
what he preaches, it may he that Rama is 
living in circumstances and environments 
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which prevent him from so doing; but you 
can live it, you can experiment with it. 

Similary, these Calvins, these Edisona 
and all the other greater men simply design 
work with their brains. These models, 
these designs cannot be made by hand^ they 
require a certain kind of machinery, so 
they give you the plans. You have the 
hands, and can manipulate the machinery, 
you can make the machinery; you may not 
have tho ability or power of bringing forth 
these designs, hut you have the hands to 
take Up the same, and put them into 
practice, 

This is the cause of the trouble of the 
working classes. They do not take up and 
put into practice the plans given them. 

Similarly, the reasoning of those people 
is false who say, “We won’t accept anytliing 
from this teacher because he docs not 
practise what he preaches.” 

Again, a man sells tonics, milk or 
sweetmeats. Because hedoesnot take those 
tonics, because he docs not drink milk, 
because he does not eat sweetmeats, should 
you not buy of him ? 
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If a Dootor is sick, Vedante saj-a you ar^ 
wrong when you do nofc take medicine from 
him, even though he may not be able to 
prescribe medicino for his own malady. The 
physician is ^ick heoausc of some malady. 
He knows the remedy for the malady from 
which you are suffering, but does not know 
the remedy for the milady from which he 
is suffering. It may bo that lie cannot cure 
himself, but at the same time ho can oiiro- 
you- 

Thus Rama says that while conversing 
with many people both in India and 
America, he has found that people don^t 
read books until thoy first know the author. 
Many say, ' 0 here is an author, he has done 
this and that scandalous thing and he calls 
himsolf Grod. I don't want to read his 
hook.” Rama says, “Brother, brother, be 
not mistaken, the man may be bad, but 
judge the truth he gives you, take the truth 
on its own merits.” 

In India, water is pumped out of wells 
by means of Persian wheels, and the water 
comes out of them and falls into a peculiarly 
constructed reservoir, and out of this 
reservoir the water is conducted by means 
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of small canals into fields. When the water 
is in the well, alongside it there is no 
pasture, no verdure, no trees. When the 
water is in the reservoir, there is still no 
vegetation. But when the water reaches 
the field, the soil becomes fertile and rich, 
and vegetation appears. Thus we should 
not argue that water cannot make the fields ^ 
produce vegetation, because there was no 
vegetatiou when the water was in the well 
or the reservoir. 

Similarly, Eama tells you that when 
knowledge comes to you, receive it from any 
source whatever. Don't say, “If knowledge 
comes from IndU, then why are Indians 
themselves so low in the scale of nature.’* 
Judge truth oa its own merits. Weigh 
truth on its own merits. That is the only 
means of making man happy, the only way 
to true Bliss, God. It raises you above all 
Anxiety; it uplifts you above all misery. 
This is the only way, there is no other. 

Similarly, Rama tells you that ii Christ’s 
character was so noble, do not conclude that 
Christ’s teachings are the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth, Sometimes we see 
most beautiful youngmen and in them la 
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fouad something very bad. One man’s act 
may be noble, bis teachings and writings 
also; but at the same time, all that comes 
out of him is not good; his blood or his 
bonee ai*e not good. 

Similarly, in reading the Bible, do not 
apply all that ie in it to Chriat’a teacliings, 
Christ is periect^ his teachings are perfect* 
but do not attribute to one what belongs to 
the other, take the book on its own merits. 
Sir Issac Newton’s work, F'^inoipia^ contains 
numerous mistakes. Now he may have been 
the best man in his own day, yet judge hia 
books on their own merits. 

Similarly. Rama says you have nothing 
to do with the virtues or vices of Eama. 
Take the spiritual teaohing on its own 
merits. The teachings of Vedanta raise and 
elevate you. Rama doss not want you to 
accept the teaching as coming from him, it 
is for you, it is yours. 

Vedanta means no slavery. Buddhism 
is slavery to Buddha, ifohammedanism is- 
slavery to Mohammed, Zoroastrianism is 
slavery to Zoroaster, but Vedantu means 
slavery to no saint, It is Truth, Truth 
which belongs to every body. 
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If we sit out in the sun, we do not feet 
grateful, for the sun is ©“^ery body’s. Il 
rtAtoa sits in the sunshine of Vedanta, you 
can also sit in that sunabine; it belongs to 
you just the same as it does to Haina< Truth 
belongs to you just the same as it belosga 
to India, Take it, accept it on its own 
merits; if it is good, keep it; and if it is bad,, 
then kick it out We bring Vedanta not as* 
Mohammadanism and Christianity have 
been brought to India, with sword and 
money. Rama does not bring it that way. 
Vedenta is yours, take it and practise it. 

If a friend sits out in the sunshine and 
does not enjoy it, that is no reason why you. 
shotxld not enjoy it. Just so With Vedanta. 
Tales it on its own merits; learn it; live it in 
your character; stand above all personalityj 
stand above all Christs, Buddhas, Moham- 
meda, or Ramas, Bajna says, ‘Trample 
this body under your feet. This body I am 
not, teali 2 e that; know that. Know that 
‘T am Reality, know ME and be free.” Realize 
that, chant OM, ‘ I am”—Cm, Jehovah, the 
Christ of Christa, Know ME and I am YOU. 
Realise this, and you stand above all anxiety. 
Grive up all this stumbling and hurry, and 
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thea rise above all Christs, all Mohammeds, 
^all IriendS} all that look upon them as fixed 
guides. 

They are variable; all are fickle; know 
the Supreme Reality, the cause and root of 
a>ll these shadows. Know that and be free. 
OM1 OM! i 
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C.—Shall we e'ver have oae religion to 
rnle ra&n alike ? 

A.—Tes and no, both. We cannot have 
in future religions ntling mankind. In 
future, religion will not rule mankind, nor 
will mankind belong to religion, but religion 
will belong to man. 

Will any one religion rule all men 

alike ? 

A.—No, no religion will rule men in the 
future. 

Religions, institutions, laws, all these 
belong to man. 

Laws are for me. I was not mad© for 
laws and institutions. 

There will be in the future a religion 
which will serve, not ruU^ mankind. 

As to that term, *one religion,^ Rama 
eays, yea, there will be only ‘one religion^ to 
serve mankind. And what religion will 
that be ? Before telling what that religion 
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will be, Eama says that tliat religion will* 
b&V6 no namo. 

And what will that bo ? Ram© says it 
will b© Vedanta, the religion of Science.. 
Vedanta is the Universal Religion. 

Again, if by the term Religion you mean 
dogma, something which is registered,, 
something which is fixed and cannot be 
moved, if religion U taken in that sense,, 
then wake up. Religion in this sense will 
not exist in the distant future. Lo, to^ay 
there are people who are studying Science, 
and opening their eyes to what is going on 
in the higher spheres of knowledge. Prc& 
people of this kind are above all creeds 
and dogmas. True religion is to free us, 
not to bind us. The object of religion is 
to make us govern and rule, not to make* 
slaves of us. 

Names in religion are working great, 
evil in this world, Talre the names Buddhist, 
and Christian; between their views there is 
a world of‘difference. 

Bnddism split India into four sects, in 
China, Buddhists are divided into seven 
sects. 
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A man says he is a Hindu and he will 
fight with the Christian or Mohammedan,, 
and why ? Simply because h© wants to 
uphold the name Hindu. II you analyse 
their thoughts, you will find there are 
thousands of Hindus who in tfaohing are 
more Christian than the so-called Chriatiaue 
themselves, and on the other hand, form 
undue attachment to those who robe them¬ 
selves with the same name as they have. 

Another word about religion in the* 
future. There will be a religion in the future 
which will be for every body, when Science 
or the Literature of Vedanta permeates and 
pervades every home and village. The time* 
is not far distant when Vendanta, the- 
religion of the Universe, will permeate the 
whole world. But man must rise above the* 
name Vedanta. He must rise above the 
name Buddhist, in fact he must rise above- 
any and all names. 

You hold certain views and there comes- 
along another who thinks the only road to 
heaven is through his Church. NoT7 it is a 
question between him and his God. •What 
right have you to interfere ? You have no- 
right. 
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' The reoogaition of the fact that every- 
hody’s religiou is a- questaon between him 
.and his God, and their recognition of this 
truth ia one of the essential teachings of 
Vedanta. 

Q.—What becomes of the souls of men 
“who take their own lives ? 

Rama, says, every body takes his own 
life. Everybody who dies commits suidde. 
What becomes of those who die ? Nothing, 
nothing particular. Similarly, nothing 
particular becomes of those who are known 
as suicides. You cannot die until your 
work in this life is done- How is it that 
death is brought about ? 

People through their desires and through 
their ignorance get themselves entangled in 
such a way that they wish this body * could 
come to an end. In their heart of hearts, 
they desire death, and death comes to them. 
That is the law, By their desires they bring 
about diseases, and by their own previous 
desires which begin to bear fruit when on 
the sick-bed they are reduced to such a 
condition that they earnestlj desire death, 
and death comes. All are suicides. 
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Q.—la is possible to remember past 
incarnations ? 

^ A—A man rememberiag or trying to- 

remember past incarnations is }ike on© who 
has travoUod a number of streets and has« 
five more streets to go through. He begins 
to enquire the name of the street he started 
from, the names of all the streets he hag« 
crossed, where he was 15 minutes ago where 
he was an hour ago. Is not all that useless 
labour ? Man should look forward. What 
is the us© of looking backward ? Go 
ahead. You have passed through so many 
incarnations, so many streets; now you have 
to travel onward. If you go ahead, all right. 
If you stop, then you arc spoiling, you are 
retarding your progress. Go ahead. 

Q .—Is it possible while in the physical 
body consciously to manifest on the mental 
plan© ? Theoaophioal teachers have told me 
‘no’. 

4.—This question contains many points, 
but there is no time at present to go into 
details. 

Well, Theosophists are right in saying 
no. The mental and physical planes go- 
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iiand in hand. Mental investigations shonld 
be carried on through the mind, but on the 
•other hand tve sec that on the physical,, 
plane, work is done not only by the mind 
hnt also by the body. The toind does 
gr?at many things on the physical piano. 
■Cvhles, ships, etc., are all manifestations of 
your mental ideas, but all these material 
•tliinge are brought into physical manifesto 
atiou through the instrumentality of the 
body. Tools have to be \ised to construct 
•ships, to make cables, etc. Is the mind tiie 
•captain or the tools ? The mind is also an 
instrument, not the agent. 

All great ships, great buildings, great 
•works o( art, etc., are conceived or planned 
through the mind and executed by the body. 

Iq order to realize your unity, yon must 
make use of both. Realizing unity and 
manifesting on the mental plane are 
different things. To realize your U3aity, 
you must spurn the mental as well as tlie 
phj’aioal plane, both are worlds. 

(j.—If God is all-powerful, and we are 
God, why not hear through the eyes, and 
see through the ears ? 
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A .—You say my f©et» my nose, my eyes, 
my arms etc. If these are yours, thee why 
•do you not see through the ears and hear 
through the eyes? If 0od is one and all 
•powerful, let Him do as He pleases. 

God manifests Himself on certain planes 
through the mind and on other planes 
through the body • He is interspersed 
throughout the Universe. If He were 
dependent, Ho would answer the desires and 
whims of man. 

Because He is not bound by any laws, 
powers, or whims of men, He does as He 
l^leases. 

Rama tells you, you are not the thinking, 
desiring mind. If you were, thon of course 
you could do as you pleased. If you were, 
you might have changed the plan of work of 
the mind to that of the body and vice versa, 
but desiring mind you are not. You are the 
•same God as is doing everything in this 
•world. 

Rise above the mind. The mind desires* 
these desires, cravings you are not. 

That which makes the trees grow, that 
which makes the birds dy, etc;that you are. 
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God is you, you are God. God ia not an 
attribute of your a. 

C —la it necessary to study Ringa and 
Rounds ? 

A .—So long as you have ignorance in 
your mind, you will always like to have all 
kinds of playthings, all kinds of amuse* 
meats. When you grow up, you will give up 
your toys, when you get real knowledge, 
you will give up the playthings of the 
material world or of the astral world. So 
long as you have not acquired that, you 
cannot but amuge yourself with these things. 

Knowledge ig the burning up of 
ignorance. 

Ignorance and knowledge are the ascent 
and descent upon the same ladder. Igno* 
ranee is coming down the ladder, while 
knowledge .is going up the ladder, the same 
thing viewed from different standpoints. 

Scinoe proves that Light and Darkness 
are not different, but are one and the same,, 
differing in degree only. 

Sit in a dark room. After a time the* 
pupil of the eye dilates and you begin to see^ 
and what was darkness becomes light. 
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Knowledge and ignorance are not a pair 
of opposites. The difference lies in degree, 
not in kind. So long as you are in ignorance, 
you are on tiie lower round of the ladder of 
knowledge. While on the lower rounds you 
cannot I)elp amusing yourself with Rings 
and and when you ascend higher 

and higher, they will be given np. 

$•—In the VVoice of Silence,” it is stated, 
“The Self of matter and the Self of spirit can 
never meet. One of the twain must dis. 
appear. There is no place for both.” Boea 
Vedanta hold the same view ? 

.4.—Self of matter and Self of Spirii 
cannot meet. ‘ Hama thinks that the Self 
of matter and the Self of spirit must have 
had a different meaning from whah U 
understood. 

The Self o! matter, which ought to dis¬ 
appear before the Self of spirit U realized, is 
what Kama has been celling the false ego, 
the false or apparent self, as shown in the 
image redeoted in the water. 

That must disappear before you can 
realize your unity with God, That is true 
in that sense. Thinking ignorantly must b& 
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-dispelled. This ignorant which Identifies 
you with the body, this little “responsible 
•copy*righting self ” is the Self of matter and 
must be first destroyed or dispelled. 

If by the terms ‘Self of matter’ and *S6lf 
•of spirit* it ia.nndeiatood that matter is here 
and spirit is some-where else, that matter 
has one self, and spirit has another self, that 
they are distinct, separato, this U wrong. 
Matter and spirit have one and the same Self. 

Spirit U misunderstood. If by spirit is 
meant what philosophers call mind, even 
then mind and matter have not two distinct 
selves, one and the same they are. The 
differenc is in degree, not in hind. 

Science has proved that matter and mind 
are one and the same. Philosophers show 
that matter and energy are one and the 
same. 

It was first pointed out by Leibnitz in 
Bar ope, although it was known to India 
10,000 years ago, that “Atoros arc simply 
centres ot foroe.” This theory has been 
feiken up and 'proved by Science. Lord 
Calvin, in one of his great papers, has shown 
by means of mathematical propositions that 
Matter and Force are the same, How then 
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can Matter and Spirit bo diHorent? But 
ovea if be meant Matter and Mind, they 
are one and tbe same. 

00 to tbe mo an tains. On the Himalayas 
you see magnifloenfr scenery. There is the 
fragrance of flowers, the singing of birds, 
the murmur of streams, tfio sweet sound of 
the breeze. What aro these V Are they not 
matter ? But this matter is being transformed 
into power, into thought, exhilaration, being 
changed into God-Conscious ness, aud con¬ 
verted into music, creating lofty ideas in 
you. There wo see the outside matter 
tran sf ormi ng its elf in to thought. W hat a bo at 
your great houses, your ships, your cities 
and towns, men and women? All these were 
at one time simply mental thoughts. The 
house was built in the mind first, and con- 
Btruoted afterwards. 

In the Himalayas, material objects are 
changed into Mental Thoughts,—just as 
water is turned or condensed into a^iueous 
vapour, aqueous vapour into water. What 
does it prove ? That both are the same. 
Similarly, if matter were different from mind^ 
then mind would not affect matter, and 
vice verso. 
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There is a beautiful poem written in the 
Persian language, The meaning or substance 
of it is tliat a drop of water in the shape of 
a tear fell from the clouds. The tears fell, 
and when asked, ‘why this We45ping‘ j “0, I 
am such a tany, puny insignifioaub thing. 
I am BO small, oh, too small, and the oooau 
ia BO big. I weep at my smallness. It was 
told, “weop not, do not confine yourself to 
name and form only, but look within you; 
see what you are. Are you not water j and 
what is the ocean ? Is it not water too ? 
Don^t look upon yourself as being confined 
in space and time. Look beyond this Space 
and Time, and see your reality.’’ Things 
which are equal to the same thing are equal 
to one another. You become miserable when 
you confine yourself within time. Lift your¬ 
self above all. Not only are matter and 
spirit the same, but all are the same. True 
Self is beyond all time. The whole world 
ia within you. Just as in your dreams, you 
think yourself to be in the woods or forests, 
in the mountains, by the rivers, they seem 
to be outside, but all are within you. If they 
were outside, then the room would be 
weighed down, and the bed would be wet 
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witli the water you saw. 

Similarly, Vedanta says, “All the world 
is within you • the astral and the psychic 
worlds aro all within you, and you think 
that you are in them, Just as a lady carrying 
a mirror on her thumb looks into the mirror 
and thinks $he is in the glass, but it is just 
the reverse; so, as a matter of fact, the world 
is in you, and you are not in the world. 
Thero are two kinds of talk, talk, from the 
head, and tf^k from the heart. Talk from 
the head can be handled at any time we 
please. When talk proceeds from the heart, 
then it becomes different. 

Tliere are many kinds of whistles. Some 
imitate the peacock, others imitate the sound 
of the cook, others the sound of the pig etc. 
Whenever you blow these whistles, you can 
get the sound of a pig or cook at will, but 
you cannot make the cock, the real peacock 
or the real pig do your bidding whenever 
you want them, nor can you make the cock 
cease his crowing, the pig cease his squaeak* 
ing, when he is not disposed to do so. 
He cannot be bound by time or place. In 
the Himalayas, the song flows and is formed 
into thought and proceeds no one knows • 
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where. la it destroyed ? No. Trees will 
preserve rivers will keep it| the earth will 
hold it; it will be carried through the 
atmosphere, will traverse the whole universe 
until it finds a man fit to receive it. 

All thought oomos direct from God. It 
does cot come from this separate, apparent, 
responsible, copyrighting ego, It comes 
when that ego is dispelled. 

According to Rama, every book is an 
inspired book, God’s book, not only the 
Bible but Emerson’s books, Darwin’s books, 
Shakespeare’s, all are inspired just as touch 
as the Vedas, because they cannot come out 
until man’s little sel! is put aside. 

Q ,—Can a married man aspire to rcaliaa- 
tion, can he realize his true Self 9 

can be shown that Vedanta 
meant more for married men than for the 
hermits and Sannyasins. It is meant more 
for the former than for those who live in 
the Himalayas. 

In every family the husband wants to 
advance the happiness of the wife, and the 
^ wife w'ants to advance the happiness of the 
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husbaod* bat with their beet intentions^ 
what is the result ? They both cause the* 
fall of each other, Who is to blame ? Is it 
their beat interest to blame ? No. It i& 
their ignoranee that is to blame. They' 
know nob in what lies the good of each 
other. This is the cause of troubles and 
miseries. 

People think that by catering to or 
pampering the lower sensual propensities 
of one another, they are advancing the 
happiness of each other. When they pamper 
the vanity of one another, they think that 
is for good. All this idee of good is based 
upon ignorance. Such ignorance ought to- 
be removed and then every house will be 
happy one. 

Remember, we cannot change God w© 
cannot alter Nature. The Law of Nature, 
the Law of Providence is that we shall rise 
to Self-consciousness. All the follies of the 
world, all the worldly wisdom of men in 
this world, is tending to push every on© 
on the right road to this Divinity, to realize 
his unity and oneness with Qod. At the 
bayonet’s point every one will have to learn, 
to be a Yedantist. 
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Vedanta need not bring sword and dairies 
io convince you. All laws of nature are, as 
it were, the soldiers and the G^eat Army of 
Ood, that are pushing you on the onward 
march to self^realination. You must come 
then, you cannot do otherwise. 

If you know wherein consists the good of 
your neighbour, you will bo working in 
accord with the Laws of Nature. Every 
household, every dingy dungeon will be 
<jonverted to Him (or into Heaven,', 

In accordance with the Laws of Nature, 
real good consists in practically realizing 
your oneness with God. Your one good lies 
in your becoming free, and you are free 
only when you realize youirself to be God 
alone, the Almighty, the All-powerful, the 
Infinite.' When you feel your oneness with 
•God, the same as you feel, “I am the son of 
such and such,” when you let the tables be 
turned and feel, feel that Godhead, when 
.that Godhead bccom 08 real to you, when 
am tbe son of so and so” becomes a dream 
to you, a thing of the past, that is the goal 
of Eealination. 

A$ to how your miseries and ansieties 
are tending in the same direction, suffice it 
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to flay that with mathematioal certwnty it 
•can be brought home to your perception 
that the plan of nature is that you ahould 
lift yourself to that plane of God-consoious* 
ness. Suffering consists in your not coming 
up to that ideal. Come up rise up to that 
ideal and there is no sin for you, you are 
above everything. You are the Perfect, 
Divine, yourself. 

Rcaliaation cannot be obtained at one 
jump. Time is necessary. It took millions 
of years to build this body upto its present 
stage of evolution, 

In past existence, you were at one tira© 
existing as a plant, at another time you 
were a slave in Africa, at another you 
were manifesting in another race in some 
other country, and so on up to the present 
tame. 

To destroy a house takes time, hut it 
does not take so long to destroy a house as 
to build it. If you have sufficient gunpowder 
or dynamite, or if you have enfficient force, 
you can pull it down. But many have not 
sufficient gunpowder, so to speak, to blow 
it. up. 
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Living with your wife eind children, if 
you thoroughly master thia philosophy, if 
you master it even through the human 
intellect, Venanta says, you are converted,, 
you are free, you will no more suffer 
transmigration. Yoii will not have to go by 
the three paths in order to realize the God¬ 
head in this life* In order to have all the 
pleasures which are promised to those people- 
after death, those who have an intellectual 
conviction of Vedanta, must throw it into- 
the language of thought and action► They 
must live it and feel it. 

They say, salvation by acts is prescribed 
in the Old Testament and salvation by faith 
in the New Testament. But Heaven, true- 
state of Bliss, is reached by knowledge. 

Acts alone cannot bring salvation. Faith 
in Jesus, the Christ, cannot bring salvation. 
Salvation is through your own self, and you 
have to understand your own self ; that very 
moment you are free. 

Knowing is of two kinds, through the 
intellect, and through the feeling. 

K no wing the true Self through feeling; 
is knowledge; salvation is by living faith or* 
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living knowledge. This you must have. Run 
away from it and you are full of despair. 
You must have it 

What happens in our ordinarj' house¬ 
holds? Husband and wife have to help 
each other in working out hie or her 
salvation* in acquiring the perfect the real 
knowledge of Self- If they keep doing that,, 
if the wife helps the husband in acquiring 
living faith, living knowledge of Self, she is 
the CJirist or saviour of the husband, and 
vice ve^aa. Aa it is, the wife becomes the 
Judas Iscariot of the husband and vice versa. 

It is your own ignorance tJiat is dragg¬ 
ing you down, nothing in the family system 
drags you down, It is the wrong use of' 
those relations that disturbs you. In the 
home, the wife is playing the part of Judas. 
Iscariot, bhe wishes to make her husband 
sell his true Self, for 30 pieoes of silver, she- 
sells her true Self, her Atma, for a few 
trinkets, a few objects of vanity to adorn her 
drawing room or herself. So does the- 
husband, The wife is to make the husband 
independent of her and the husband is to- 
make the wife independent of him. But the 
husband wants the wife to believe that she* 
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belonga to him, and the wife wants the hus¬ 
band to believe that he belongs to her* and 
there comes the trouble. She wants to 
enslave him and he wants to enslave her. 

It has been said before that if you tie an 
ox by a rope and try to hold it by the rope, 
you not only hold the ox but the ox also 
bolds you. All property, all possessions are 
hondage. 

According to Vedanta, every house can 
be made a paradise, ii instead of this 
property-rating spirit, there is the spirit of 
giving andjnot reoeiving. 

Wife and husband alike should do all in 
their power to add to the benefit of each 
• other. Demand nothing and expect nothing, 
then every thing will come to you. You 
will be filled with Heaven. 

You say '“Give me this article, bring me 
euch and such a thing.” It is brought to 
you. Lot it he taken away from you and 
you suffer from the desire to have that 
thing. Desire is a disease^ it keeps you in a 
state of suspense. 

Perhaps happiness came to you after¬ 
wards, when the object of your desire had 
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been obtained ; but you had to go through 
such trying exporionoe of suspense, and 
after all it was brief. 

If you expect nothing and give^ you will 
find happiness in giving. Happiness lies in 
the object in which it is represented. Do 
not represent your happiness in receiving, 
but in giving; giving always brings 
happiness. 

When you give $ 50 to your Church, that 
brings solace to your heart. 

Take the position of givor, and you are* 
the personidoation of happiness. 

The secret of happiness in the household 
is that husband and wife both should occupy 
the position of giver and not of the expecter. 
Then both are happy. Now what should be 
given? Knowledge, as far as lies in his or 
her power. You are a true husband or wife 
only when you are doing something in the 
line which makes the other purer for it.. 
That is the law. 

There was in India a king called 
Shikhardliwaj- Ee was a great king and 
mighty monarch. He wanted to realize hia 
Ood-consoiousness ; and in order to do that«. 
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he tiioTight that he ought to give up his 
family life. 

His wife was Ghudala (33R«')- 
wanted to teach him, but he would not listen 
to her, for he thought nothing of her. 

He renounced everything, gave up his 
.kingdom, and his wife became the ruler. 
He then went to the Himalayas, and there 
he lived about a year or so- 

In the meantime the IDmpress, his wife, 
thought of a plan to bring him real happi¬ 
ness. So one day she put on the garb of a 
Sannyasin, and walked up to the cottage 
where her husband then was. She found 
him lost in a state of meditation; she 
remained standing beside bim and when he 
came to his senses, he was filled with joy. 
Thinking her a great Sannyasin, he shower¬ 
ed flowers on her. 

She was in a blissful mood. He exclaimed, 
think Grod has incarnated in you to lift me 
up.” She replied, yes.” He wanted 

her to teaoh him and she did so. She said, 
“0 king, If you want to enjoy perfect bliss, 
you will have to renounce everything.” 
He was surprised, and replied, have 
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renouncGd my empire, my wife, my child¬ 
ren.” Site said, ‘^ou have renoTmced noth¬ 
ing” 

He could not undereiand, and asked, 
I not a man of renunciation, have I 
not given up my empire, my family ? ” She 
answered, ‘*No, no, do you not possess some¬ 
thing still ?” ‘‘Yoa,” ho replied, I posaeas 
this cottage, this stafi and this water vessel.” 
Then you are not a man of renunciation,” 
she replied. “So long aa you possess any 
thing, you are possessed by that thing. 
Action and reaction being opposites, you 
•cannot possess anything without its possees" 
ing you.” He then burnt the cottage, threw 
his staff into the river, burnt his water-vessel, 
rand exclaimed, “Now am I not a mem of 
renunciation ?” She replied, “Renunciation 
•cannot come from renouncing these objects.” 
She said, “0 king, you have burnt the 
cottage, but do you not still possess three 
oubits and a half of clay ? It was wrong for 
you to destroy those things, you have gained 
nothing by it, What you possessed then 
you still possess, namely, that three cubits 
and a half of clay, where you lie down,” He 
began to think and determined to burn the 
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body. Ho piled up wood and made a great 
fire, and was about to jump into it, but tbe 
wife prevented him and exclaimed, “0 
king, when your body is burnt, what will be 
left He replied. “ Ashes will be loft*” 
“Whose ashes she asked. Ho replied, “My 
ashes.’’ Then she replied. ‘'You must still 
possess ashes. By burning the body you 
have not attained renunciation/’ He begau to 
thinic and escJadmed, “How can I renounce,, 
what shall I renounce?” 

She asked, “Whose body is this ?” Ho 
answered. ‘‘My body.’’ “Well, ren otmce it.*^ 

“Whose mind is this ?” He answered, “My 
mind.” “Then renounce it.” The king was 
then made to ask questions. He said, “Who 
am I then ? If I am not the mind, I am 
something else, and if I am not the body, 
I must be something diSerent.” He reflected 
and the conclusion was that the king 
realiaed, “I am the God of gods, the Lord of 
lords, the Infinite Being, the Supreme Excel¬ 
lence.” He realized that, and said that this 
Supremo Excellence cannot bo renounced, 
though other things may be. 

They say that charity begins at home. 
Renunciation ought to begin with those 
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tliitig.s that are ncaTest and dearest. It is 
that false ego which I must give up : this 
idea that am doing this”, “I am the 
agejit,'’ and “I am the rnjoyor,’* the idea 
which engenders in this false personality. 
Take these thoughts in, even though they 
are not proved. These thoughts must b& 
done away with, “K?/ wife,” body,” “wy 
mind,” “my children.” Unless these ideas 
are renounced, realization is not attained. 

Retire into the jungle and still you are not 
a man of renunciation, because the thought 
of making this or that belongs to you, is in 
your mind. Hermits do not always get rid. 
of this thought; while kings living in royal 
st&te do get rid of it sometimes. 

The man of renunciation is one who gets 
rid of this little appropriating self, diia little 
apparent self. Can always a man who is 
ever conscious of “I am doing this,” “I am 
doing that,” “this ie mine,” &o., be ever 
called a man of rcQuuciation? No. When 
he once realizes, and practically feels and 
knows the Truth, knows that “I am the ono 
Infinite, the Verity,” that is, the governing 
power, ruler and owner of the whole world ; 
when he realizes that, then he is the same ad 
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the stars^ tlie snn aud the moon, the air and 
the water, for all these are his exponents.^ 

The story goes that the wife of this king 
lived on for sometime, and at one time 
threw oS her yogio garb or powers and 
made the king believe that she was playing 
false to him in favour of a former lover of 
hers, and to his knowledge remained in that 
state for sometime. 

She afterwards came to the king and 
apologised, and said, “0 King, you will 
please pardon me. lam wicked, and have 
been false to you. Forgive me, I pray you.** 
The king looked at her and said. “0 girl, 
what is the meaning of these excuses and 
apologies? Tour misconduct would have 
<jaused me pain, had I believed in this body, 
had I been prompted by ignorance, had I 
believed that I am the owner of this body, 
and that you belong to me. If I wore a 
victim of that desire, a victim of that idea of 
the oopy-righting spirit, if I had been subject 
to that malady, 1 would have been annoyed 
and deeply grieved, but as it is, I see no 
husband in my bodyj I do not hold in my 
hands any ropej I possess nothing and am 
possessed by nothing. I find myself the 
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Infinite, Think, reflect, 0 gir], you may 
necome pure, but there are other ^rls in 
this world who are impure; they are mine 
also. As the light of the Universe, I am the 
owner of the whole world* for what shall I 
“Chafe, and for what shall I be pleased?” 

If a crime is committed by our neighbour, 
there is no grief, but if a crime is committed 
by our wife, oh, then you are deeply grieved. 
This comes through this self-appropriating, 
copy-righting spirit. 

The queen went back to the kingdom and 
soon returned to the king and exclaimed, “0 
King, you are a veritable God. What differ- 
•enoe does it make where you live? Are the 
Himalayas more yours than those palaces?** 
The king replied that he was present «very. 
where. “Ail bodies are mine,” said he,”thi 0 
body U not any more mine than other bodies. 
This body is not present in the eyes of the 
Jnani-, it is present only in those who do not 
know the whole truth.*’ 

All this world is created by your own 
thought. This is as true as mathematical 
certainty. It is a bold statement, but it is 
literally true. 
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They took the king to the throne again. 
He was living in the midst of all the luxury, 

in the midst of all these uncertainties, pure, 

^ure, no dupe of the senses, not led by his 
feenses. He rxiled for 26 years. What was 
he ? He was neither a king nor a monarch 
but Grod Himself. This was ronunciation. 

To him the pebbles and stones, the thorny 
roaes and velvet cushions, and thososilk 
quilts, those princely, royal, magnificent 
houses were the same. 

People say, ‘*Don’t touch this, don’t touch 
that”, and in India they say, “Have no attach- 
menh but at the same time have no hatred 
or iealousy.” 

Asocticism, in India, is simply a ladder 
which leads to the realisation of Truth- 
True realization comes when you feel God- 
head. Artificial renunciation will not do. 
Tou have seen that through his noble 
queen, the mighty monarch realized God» 
head within him. That ia the way that 
marrie*d people can and should live together 
and bring about each other’s realization, and 
make a Heaven of their home, 
c. OH! OM!! 0H!l! 
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REINCARNATION AND FAMILY TIES. 


LK'ctur$ deltvcred at the Academy of Sciences 
on December S7, 1902. 

Eyself in the form of ladiea and geutl©- 
men. 

A very wealthy toerohant in India waa 
at one time going to give a grand feast, 
to the people living in his city. To grand 
fcasts is often invited a bevy of dancing girls.^ 
This custom is now being given ,up in India, 
but at the time which Rama speaks of, it waa 
prevalent in full force. 

One of the girls began to dance sing. 
She sang a song which was awfully lewdt 
awfully bad, a song which nobody Tyonld 
have enjoyed, and still on that particulai: 
occasion, the Bong sank deep into the heorta 
of the whole audience. What was the, 
reason ? You know, learned men and young, 
gentlemon in India never like such bad 
and vulgar songs ; but on that opcaeion the 
song BO much insinuated itaelf . into., the 
heartland souls of the audience that th^y 
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were enraptured by it Monfcits aad months 
after that ocoasioDt most of the learned 
scholars who had heard that song onoe, 
were seen walking through the streets 
humming it by themselyea, and gentlemen 
were whistling it to themselves. And all of 
them who had once heard it were loving the 
song and liking it, were cherishing and 
nourishing it in their hearts. 

Here the question is, in what lay the 
ohartQ? Ask any one of those people who 
heard the song in what lies the charm and. 
what is it that makes the song so dear to 
you ? All these will say, the song is so 
beautiful, oh, the song is so sweet,, oh, the 
song is ennobling, so elevatingr the song ie 
very good. But it is not so. The same song 
was abominable to them before they heard 
it afing by this dancing girl, but now they 
like it. This is a mistake. The real charm 
lay in the tone, the face, the looks, the 
appearance and the manner of singing 
employed by the girl. The real charm lay in 
the girl, and that real charm was transferred 
to the song. 

That ia what happens in- the world. 
There comes a teacher who' hAs a very ,s,weet 
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facs, who has got very sweet eyes, who has a 
beautiful DOse. Hia Toice is very clear, and 
he can throw himself this way and that, 
way. Oh, whatever he says is beautiful, ia 
most attractive; oh, it is so good, it is bo 
charcfling. That is the mistake made by the 
world. Nobody examines the truth by itself. 
Nobody thinks anything of tho son^. It is 
the acting or the way of putting things, or 
it is the manner oi speaking, the delivery, it 
is the charm in the outward things which 
makes the teaching so attractive, so dear, so* 
lovely to the audience. 

The other day a very good friend, a very 
esteemed hearer was speaking to Bama 
about a certain Swami, Swami Vivekananda. 
The question was asked, “Had he not 
beautiful eyes and nose ?” do yon attend to- 
tho Lectures, or do you attend the nose and 
eyes 9 

That is the way of the world. The charm 
lies with most speakers in their way of 
talking, in their delivery, in their voice and 
that charm is attributed to the speech. 
Weigh the things by themselves. Attend 
more to the real speaker than to the body of' 
the speaker. These words appear to be harsh' 
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.and terrible, but Rama is no respecter of 
persons. Rama respects yon, you that are the 
'Truth, Truth is your real Self, and Hama 
respects you in that sesse^ I^yen though 
you do not lilcG the delivery, even though 
you do not like the way things are pnt before 
you, Rama tells myself in the form of ladies 
and gentlemen, tells you that if you want , 

true happiuess, if you want real peace, you 
must attend to Rama’s speeches, you mxiat 
attend to Rama’s speeches, you must hear 
these lectures. They bring you joy. Weigh 
them by themselves. Think of them, meditate 
upon the words that you hear. When you go 
home, try to recall them and put them into 
praclace. 

Rama wanted to speak on the Vedanta 
religion, but hero are so many <juftstion8« 

These questions have been sent to Hama to 
be answered. All these questions and any 
question that can occur to any body on the 
face of earth will find their answers in the 
lectures to be dcliverd in this city. All these 
questions and ail other questions will find 
^eir due answers in time,, even if no 
questions are given to Rama, Hama . win go k 
on speaking on the subject^ taking up 
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propoBitioii after proposition. All these will 
be answered first 

Tonight, or any single night or after¬ 
noon, we cannot answer all those questions. 
We can have one question on one night and 
that question can serve as the subject of 
fiiscource for that night This question was 
the first; so we will take it np. 

Before beginiag, a few words might be 
spoken about the Bible, the Alkoran, the 
Vedas, and the Gita. Beople lake these books 
and believe in them implicitly, because they 
come from the pen of a roan or men whom 
they like. Christ had a fine character, a 
beautiful influence, and the accounts given in 
the Gospel are put into his mouth, therofcie 
we must accept them. Krishna was very 
good, and had a fine character, and as the 
Gita comes from his mouth, we must accept it 
wholly and solely. Buddha was very good, 
and such a book came from him, we must 
therefore put implicit faith in it, and stop 
thinking, We should give up meditation, we 
should accept the truth because it comes from 
him. Is not that the same mistake as made 
by the bearers and spectators of the dancing 
girl, mentioned a few minutes before ? The 
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same mistake. His teaching ia one thing 
aod his character and the beauty ol his lif& 
U another. Often it happens that the man 
was the finest man of his time, hut his 
teachings were imperfect. Upon this fallacy,, 
upon this mistake is founded all the sec¬ 
tarianism of the world. All the religious 
quarrels and fights of the world were the 
result of this mistake. You know, Oliver 
Goldsmith was a man, of whom Doctor 
Johnson said that he wrote like an angel,, 
and he was an M. D. a doctor of medicine. 
This Ofiver Goldsmith was all right when he 
ate and when he talked, but when describing 
the way he ate and talked, he used to sa^ 
that while eating or talking, he never made* 
the lower jaw move. It is always the upper 
jaw that moves and not the lower one. He* 
had a great contest with Dr. Johnson on the 
subject. He was very stubborn in upholding 
his wrong positiop. Everybody now.a-days 
knows that when we talk or eat, it is the 
lower jaw that always moves, and never the 
upper 03fe. Of course, when we make the* 
whole head turn, then the upper jaw moves. 
And yet he maintained that never the lower 
iaw hut the upper jaw moves. 
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So far aa actual life is oouceraed, he ie- 
perfectly right •, but hia own espericnce, his 
own action, his own life he cannot describe. 
You know, to act is one thing and to know 
the philosophy of how w© act is another 
thing. Everybody speaks Englieb, but it ie 
very few who know English Grammar. 
Everybody reasons in some way or other, 
but it is very few who know the science of 
reasoning or who have read Beductiv© or 
Inductive Logic. Similarly, to live an ideal 
life is one thing and to be able to tell the* 
philosophy of it, to be able to render reaeone 
for it Is quite another. People make thia 
mistake. They transfer the body or th& 
personal character of the teachers to their 
teachings and become slaves of the teachers. 
Earns says, beware ! beware ! 

Christ had very few books, and yet all 
the Masters of arts and Doctors of Divinity 
rack their br^ns to interpret what is written 
in the Gospels. Mohammed spoke beautiful 
things. Wherefrom did they get all the* 
inspiration, wherefrom did they dettbvq all 
the information ? They got it 
from a source which is also within yofr 

Manu had very few books, but he gav© 
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the HiadQs a beautiful work oaLaw. Homer 
had very few books, yet he gave you poems 
which are being translated into every 
iaaguaget the llliai and Ody&>^ty. Aristotle 
was no Master of Arts or Doctor of Divinity, 
and yet Master of Arts have to read his 
books. 

Whorofrom did Christ and Krishna derive 
inspiration ? From within. If these people 
could derive their information from within, 
can’t you do that? Cortainly, you can. The 
source, the springs the fountainhead from 
which they got their inspiration is within 
you just the same. If that is the case, why 
hunger and thirst for the water which has 
been lying in this world for thousands of 
years and which has become stale by this 
time, You can go directly within yourself 
and drink deep of the nectar. The fountains 
are within you. , 

Kama says^ Brothers and my own self, 
those people lived in those days, you live 
to-day; be not the mummies of thousands 
of years. Do not put the living into the 
bands of the dead. The divine manna, the 
blessed nectar is within you. When you 
take up the books of the ancients, do not 
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take tkem up witt the presumptioa that you 
should sell yourself to every word that is 
given in the books. Think youraelvee, 
meditate yorirselvea. Unless you realise those 
things into your own practice, unless you 
try to voriiy them by your own life, you 
will not bo able understand the meaning of 
Christ, you will not be able to understand 
what the Vedas meao, or what the Gita 
means, or what the Grospels mean. In order 
to understand Milton, a Milton is required, 
as tlic saying runs 5 in order to understand 
Chriab you will have to become a Christ. In 
order to understand Krishna, you will have 
to become a Krishna, you will have to become 
a Buddha in order to understand Buddha. 
What is tho meaning of ‘‘become?” Should 
you be horn in India in order to become a 
Buddha ? No, no. Should you be born in Judea 
in order to become a Christ? No. Should you 
be born in Arabia in order to become a 
Mohammed ? No. How to become a Buddha, 
how to become a Christ, how to become a 
Mohammed? It will be illustrated by this 
short story. 

There was a mau who waa reading,a love 
poem, a beautiful poem, which described the 
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loveofLaiii ajad Majnun. He admired tte 
hero of fche poem, Majnuo, so much that he 
attempted to become Majnun, In order to 
become Majnun he took a picture which 
somebody told him was the picture of tbe 
heroin© of the poem he had been reading, He 
took up that picture, hugged it, shod tears 
over it, placed it on his heart, and never 
parted with it, But you know, artificial love 
cannot exiat long. Here is artificial love. 
Natural love cannot be imitated, and he was 
trying to imitate love. 

There came up to him a man and told him, 
•‘‘Brother, what are you doing? That is not 
the way to become Majnun. If yon want to 
become Majnun, you need not take up his 
lady love, you ought to have the real internal 
love of Majnun. You do hot want the same 
object of love, you require the same intensity 
'Of love. You may have your own object of 
love, you may choose your own heroine, 
you may choose your own lady love, but 
you ought to have the same intensity of 
•feeling and loving which Majnun had. That 
is the-way to become a genuine Majnun.” 

Similarly, Rama tells yoxi, if you want to 
fbecome a Christy a Buddhai a Mohammed, 
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or a KrisKna, you need not imitate the 
.things that they did, you need not imitate 
the act of their liYes, you need not become a 
slave of the way they themselves behaved. 
You need not sell your liberty to their deeds 
and their stafcemcnte, you will have to realise 
their character, you will have to realize the 
intensity of their feelings, you will have to 
realize the depth of their realization, you 
will have to realize the deep spirit, the 
genuine power that they had. If you mani¬ 
fest the same spirit in life, I say, the 
surroundings and environments that you 
have got before you now must be changed. 
What would Christ do if he were born 
tonight ? Would he suffer Himself to be 
crucified? No. You can be a Christ and yet 
live. Christ suffered his body to be crucified 
for his convictions, and Schopenhauer 
suffered his body to live for his convictions, 
and to live for your convictions is oftentimes 
harder than to die for your convictions. 

So this introduction is summed up by 
eaying. ‘‘Take up everything on ite own 
merits j do not allow the personality, I say. 
the life of the prophet tp interfere with his 
teachings. The life and the teaching we 
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should coDsider each asparately.’’ 

Here is the first (question : “If reinoara- 
tion is a truth, is it not a breaking up of 
family ties ?*’ and there is another part of 
the question—“And will not those who are 
linked togather in this life moot in the 
spiritual world ?” 

This is a beautiful question. Wo will take 
it up part by part. “If reincarnation is a 
truth, is it not the breaking up of family 
ties r' 

Rama simply wants to know if there are 
any family ties in this world. Have you 
any family tics ? A man has a son, a child 
who lives with hia father so long as he is 
under-age. The child be come a of age, gets 
a lucrative position and begins to ahun his 
father. Why should the father bo benefited 
by the salary that the son draws ? At once 
ia the tie snapped. The son has a famiy of 
his own. It may bo that the son moves up 
to India, Germany, or some other country • 
the father moves to some other country. 
Where is the family tie ? 

Tes, there is a family tie, a mere name. 
I am John Smith ; my father was George 
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Smith. A name a mere name. What U iit 
a name ? Let ns see il there be any tie. 

,A man is born here and a girl is bom 
somewhere else. One is an Americani tho 
other ia a German • they marry, The family' 
tie of the girl was somewhere ; the family' 
tie of the boy was somewhere else, and they 
married. Ob, where are the old ties gone ? 
Now a new tie is made, and there comes a 
time when they are di'^oroed. Each marries 
again. Where are the ties ? Conld you keep 
them fixed and stationary ? A hoy and his 
sister are born oithe same parents, they ]iv& 
together and pass their childhood in the 
same house, they are tied together \ they 
have a family tie. The boy goes away to 
Australia and has connections of his own ; 
the sister goes away to France and there sbo 
becomes a French woman. Where are the 
ties? Now the question comes. *Tf reincarna¬ 
tion is a truth, is it not the breaking up of 
family ties Family ties are not existent 
in this world. What will it break ? It is not 
the breaking up of family ties, becauee family 
ties are nowhere. 

But if we sup pose that family ties do 
really exist and we can keep them up for 
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some time in this life, reiuoarnafion does 
not break them. Stooping down to the 
ether explanation, reincarnation does not 
break them up. You say, you have got so 
many children. Suppose, one of them dies. 
You want to keep up the family ties, but 
one is snatched away, the connection is 
broken even in this world. But some people 
think ^that these ties will he mended, the 
threads that are broken will be again 
mended in heaven. If they can be mended 
a-gain in heaven, if they can be mended in 
•some other world, and if you wish that they 
should he made up again, and these ties 
should be united again, you need not assume 
the existanco of an imaginary Heaven, of 
which no Geography telle you, and of which 
no Science can give you the address. If you 
wish that your connection with your friends 
ehould continue for a longer period, it can 
go on after death according to the Law of 
Reincarnation, becatise, according to it, man 
is the master of his own destiny. Your 
personal ties and your personal relations 
and connections arc made by yourself. 
When you die, if you have a deep affection 
for somebody, in your next birth, you will 
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find the same person inoarnated in some 
other body and connected with you. If in 
your present birth you do not wish to see 
that person, and you want to have nothing 
to do with him, according to the Law of 
Reincarnation, in your next birth you will 
have nothing to do with him. The Law of 
Reincarna^on does not say that even friends 
and foes, the people whom you do not wish 
to come in contact with, and the people 
whom you desire so earnestly to keep with 
you, wiU be forced upon you after death. 
Vedanta does not say, that those whose 
presence’ is so terrible to you, will be forced 
upon you. If a lady is divorced from her 
husband, and she does not want to see him 
again, according to the Law of Karma, that 
husband will not bother her any more. Those 
whom she wants to see, those with whom 
she wants to keep connections, she will know 
in the next birth. 

There are a great many misunderstand- 
ings connected with this subject. All of them 
will be taken up one by one. We shall take 
up the Heaven, as is misunderstood by the 
people at largo in Europe and America, 
Shall we call it the Oristian Heaven ? 15o. 
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We elxall call it Ohurohian Heaven. Does 
not the idea o! Heaven involve a contjaotaon 
in terms ? By the word Heaven they under¬ 
stand a place where all of thom will sit and 
live together- Eama asks you to kindly 
reflect a little, for truth’s sake just think a 
a little. Can there be any perfect happiness 
where you are limited ? In limitation c m 
there he any happiness ? Impossible, im¬ 
possible. li your Heaven is to present you 
with so many rivals, all those that were dead 
in the past, and those that will die jn the 
future, and all those that are dying to night 
whether in India, Australia, America, or 
elsewhere, all these being there, will it give 
you any happiness ? You know Alexander 
Selkirk could sing, 

ftirv (h« n«ofrr«ho{sll I «tir7ur. 

My rir>ti tbere id dona to diapaW 

When you sit in a oar, you wish that you 
could have the whole oar to yourself. If 
other people come in, you feel disturbed a 
little. When you are sitting in your room 
and a visitor comes to you, you tell the 
servant to eay to him, not at home, not at 
hornet 

You have a house and property, and 
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somebody else lias a similar konsa and 
pioparty, and despite all the teachings oi 
the Gospels and the Vedas you wish that 
you had more wealth than he. You wish 
that you had him not as your ri'val but as 
your subordinate. Is it not a fact that some 
Christians, not real Chrisluans, but mis¬ 
called Christians, if they have a Buddhist, 
a Mohammedan, or a Hindu on the same 
ship with tbem> loathe his presence ? Bam a 
tells of this from experience. They loath© 
his presence. It mars their bappinesa, and 
if in Heaven you have to see around you all 
sorts of persons, persons who arc far 
superior to you, persons like Christ and 
Buddha whom you think so far superior to 
you, you have persons like the saints who 
are ahead of you, and there are other people 
who are in advance of you,—will that keep 
you happy? Can that keep you happy? 
Just think over it a little, just give it a 
moment’s thought. 

Wherever there is difference, there can 
be no happiness. Impossible, impossible. 
What is it that mare your cheerfulness ? 
It is the sight of others. Everybody wants 
to be the only one. Everybody wants to be 
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ntirivailed, one wittout a second. You can 
have DO happiness in this kind of Heaven 
which you have misunderstood to he held 
out to you by the Bible. 

In what way can we interpret the Bible 
in order that it may have some grain ot 
reason in it? In the Bible we have, 
meet in Heaven ” All of us meet in Heaven. 
We meet our friends in Heaven. What is 
the meaning of that ? What does H really 
mean? Interpretit rightly, understand it. 
Don't you know in the same Bible, where it 
is said that all of us meet in Heaven, in 
that same New Testament, it is stated, ‘“The 
kingdom of Heaven is’ within you. The 
'kingdom of Grodis within you.” The kingdom 
of God, the real Heaven is you^ not 

mihotit you. Do not imagine Heaven without 
you; don’t lc| 0 k for it in the sky, or among 
the stare. Have a little mercy upon G^:d. If 
that God lives upon the clouds, the poor 
fellow will catch cold. Heaven is within 
you. God is within you. Just see. 

Throw yourself into a state of blissful 
God.consciousness; throw yourself into a 
state of perfect uhity with the Divinity, 
enter into the state of Nirvan, so to saJl 
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realiao tliat di-vin© blieaful state, and you aro 
Heaven itself, not merely in Heaven. There 
you are united with the whole world, there 
you become one with all the dead and all the 
living and all the people that are expected 
to appear on this coxth, Heaven is within 
you, and in this way do we meet in Heaven- 
Jivan Mukta, a man liberated even in this- 
life, ie always in Heaven, he is one with all 
the living and with all the dead. He is- 
one wiUi all that are expected to come 
into this world in the future. He realizes 
and feels that all the stars are his own Selt 
that all the known animals are his own 
Self. He realizes and feels that he is the 
true Divinity, the real Being, the true 
Thing in itself, the Substance, the Unknow¬ 
able God. He is .All, and thus .being All, 
he is in Heaven and in Heaven he meets^ 
everybody. , 

Something vory important is going to be 
told now. People in this world want to meet 
the obieots of their desires, though they 
crave for them, yet do not get thorn. How 
is it that they do not get there, how can 
they get them? People become broken- 

* hearted, love^sricken, passion*8irickeo, dewre- 
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fitrickeix, piQ« away and waste their time 
and life and eTcn make a wreck of tlieix life. 
Why ie this so ? Becauae they do not meet 
in Heaven, that is the sole reason. If yoa 
wish that your friends should meet you, 
-0 people of the world that are hankering 
after worldly riches, if you wish that worldly 
riches should seek you, 0 men of this world, 
you are wasting your energy for the sake of 
your sweethearts. If you wish that instead 
*of your loving them, they should love you 
with your intensity of love, 0, men that want 
to seek high positions and fail, follow the 
.advice of Earn a, for it is the open sesame, it 
is the only master key which unlocks all 
the hidden objects of desire. You will have 
to meet in Heaven and you will have to see 
that everything seeks you. What is the 
meaning of meeting in Heaven ? So far 
from there being anything divine in the low 
.and proprietary sense of *do you love me,* 
begging love, seeking love, asking love, it is 
•only when you leave me and lose me, by 
casting youraelf on a statement which is 
higher than both of us, that I draw near 
and find myself at your side. I am repelled 
«if you fix your eyes on me and demand love. 
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That is the Law, that is the inevitable, 
unrelenting, inexorable, unchangeable Law. 
The very moxaent that you rise above the 
desire, the object of desire seeks you 5 and 
the very moment that j’ou assume the 
<iraving, seeking, asking, begging attitude, 
you will be repelled ; you will not have, you 
cannot have the object of desire. Else above 
the thing, stand above it, and it will seek 
you. That is the Law. It has been said, 
^‘Seek and it shall be given you, knock and 
it shall be opened unto you.’^ That is mis¬ 
understood, Heck and you will never find, 
knock and it shall never be opened unto 
you. Is it not so, that when a beggar comes 
to you, you loathe his sight? Is it not true 
that poor men are not allowed to walk 
through the streets, they are sent to jail? 
Kama visited the jail and the only fault of 
most of the prisoners was that they were 
poor, that they were beggars. People say, 
•“Go to the poor-house; we are insulted by 
your presence.” Is it not so ? 

You want to go to God and go to God in 
a beggarly spirit^ with unclean clothing. 
Will you be allowed to enter ? No. Wherk 
you go to a king you will have to put on 
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your nicest dresa,; when you go to God you 
•willlia^e to put on the dress of desireless- 
ness, li you want to sec God, to realize tho 
Kingdoto of Heaven, then you will have to 
put on the clothing of wantlesaness. You 
will have to be above want you will have to- 
be above desire. 

‘Tirab seek the Kingdom of Heaven and 
everything else will be added lintoyoul^* 
That is the Law. 

The Law of Karma says that man is the- 
master of his own destiny. We make our own 
envixonmeats and oiroutostances. Every 
child is the father of his father; every- 
daughter is the mother of her mother. These 
statements seem to be paradoxical; they 
appear to be preposterous; oh» bub they 
are the whole truth and nothing bat tha- 
,truth. 

According to the Law of Karma, CRama 
is not going to enter into the Law of Karma,, 
but only one part which oonoocns the subject 
in hand), when you desire things, so long as- 
you go on craving and yearning for them,, 
they .are denied unto you. But after a period 
of cravihg and yearning, after a period of 
'desiring, willing and wishing, there comes a 
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time wten you become tired of that willing,, 
wishing and defliring, and you turn your 
back to it> and become disgusted and hope* 
less. Then it is brought to you. That ia the 
Law of Karma. 

You know that in order that a man may 
make progress, he will have to raise one- 
step and bring the other down, lift one foot 
and drop the other. Similarly, in order that 
the Law. of Karma may reign, in order that 
your desires may be fulfilled and realized,, 
there inuet come a period when you rise 
above the desires, when you give up the 
desire; and thus it is by keeping ofi the wish 
and giving up the wish that the wish is 
satisfied. Usually, the writers on the Law of 
Karma lay all the stress upon the posiUve 
side and ignore the negative side of the 
question. Bama tells you that all your 
wishes, n^ust be fulfilled j all your desires, 
must be fructifiefi. Everytiring that youf 
long for must be brought before you, but 
there is one condition. Before it is realized, 
there must come upon you a state where you 
' give up the desire,.and when you give up 
.the desire, then will the desire be satisfied. 
tKama thinks that this, part is not understood 
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by each and all, aod the reason is, they haTo 
not beard the previous lectures delivered by 
Easa at the Hermetic Brotherhood in 
Yan-ness Avenue. Well, if you do not 
understand it now, it will be taken up at 
some other time. 

One thing more. The majorty oi people 
wish to keep up there ties, their relations, to 
unite and prepetuate their connections. Let 
it be oried out at the top of the voice, let it 
be proclaimed everywhere that it is a mad 
idea to wish to continue and perpetuate your 
worldly relations, your earthly connections. 
You cannot, cannot. It is hoping against 
hope ; a forlorn hope. You cannot perpet¬ 
uate your earthly connections and worldly 
tics. You cannot continue anything worldly. 
Cannot, cannot. Let it penetrate your hearts, 
let it sink deep into your souls that it is a 
ead thought, a mad idea to try to perpetuate 
any worldly ties or relations. Rama repeats 
it, repeats it, brother, that you cannot do so. 
nothing in this world is permanent; nothing 
in this world is eternal. The only thing 
permanent is the Divinity within you, the * 
God that you are, the Reality that you are. 
This body cannot be perpetuated, this little 
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body cannot be made to last for ever. Even 
if you live for five billiona of years, stilt 
there is death. The Sun dies one day, the- 
Barth dies, the stars die that means change- 
All these undergo a change, cannot be 
perpetuated, just as your body is undergoing 
a change every second. After seven years it 
it is entirely renewed, it becomes a new body 
altogether. 

Similarly, your connections, your ties so 
on changing, changing, they cannot bo 
perpetuated. Give up attachment in that 
direction, if you have any. 

So* nphKti 

blot* 

FSr* m*y iinit oold T»y<. 

0I1D 9b«d d^iVn«is, 

bat this law of the impermanence of worldly 
relatione, worldly connections, cannot be- 
frustrated or foiled. That is the Law. If yon 
think otherwise, you are mist^en. Just ae 
in a river, logs of wood come floating on the 
surface, one log comes from one side, another 
from some other side. They meet for a. 
moment, they remain in contact for a second^ 
and they are destined to part again A strong 
wave comes and separates them. It may be 
that these log^ of wood, that are adrift on 
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Ijlia riTor, may meat figain, but they will have 
to separate again eometime. Just as in your 
life, in your every-day life, father and mother, 
-brothers and sisters live together, but in 
every 24 hours they part, they separate. 
Many a time they meet again for a few 
minutes; then they separate into their 
•separate rooms or offices. Just as you 
observe on a smaller scale in every household, 
rin every demes tic circle, the same is the c^vse 
•on a large scale with your relations, connec¬ 
tions and distant friends. You cannot remain 
together for ever and ever. If it is the case, 
why play the child’s part ? Why not be 
more concerned with what lasts for ever, 
what is permanent and eternal ? Why not 
care more for That than for the fleeting 
relations ? Why not think more of the 
enternal, permanent Reality with which you 
cannot part, why not try to secure and 
.realize That ? And why try to seoriflee the 
permanent Reality, the real Eternity» why 
;aacriflcc. That for fleeting, impermanent 
•relations ? 

There was a newly married girl in India. 
She was sitting with her sister-in-law and 
•with her mother-in-law. They were having 
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s, very pleasant chat. The husband of this 
new bride was away from the scene. He was 
absent. Then the sister.! n-law of this new 
bride passed some remarks against the 
husband of this girl. They made some state¬ 
ments which depreciated the husband of the 
new bride. Rama was present. Eama heard 
sweet words from the lips of this bride. 
She said, ‘'For your sake, for your sake, for 
you who have to live with him for a few 
days only, you that have to pass with him a 
week or so, for your Bake> X will not play the 
•child’s part to break with the bridegroom 
with whom I have to spend my whole life.’. 

Have as much wisdom as that bride had> 
.as that lady had. All these worldly ties, 
worldly lolations, worldly connections 
not last for ever. You have to spend your 
whole life with the true Self, that U eternal, 
you cannot break with It. For the sake of 
this fleeting present, you should not break 
with the true Self. Why do you sell yourself ? 
Why do you live the life which belittles you ? 
Why do you not realize the God within, why 
do you break with the ^ue Self ? Have 
enough wisdom. 

To Lord Buddha came a man who asked 
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him to go to liis father’s cabin. You knovr, 
the same Lord Buddha, who was a prince, an 
emperor, was a mendicant at one time, li& 
gave up everything and became a mendicant. 
Aa a mendicant he went from place to place, 
not asking or begging for anything. If 
anybody threw anything into the bowl,, 
which he carried in his hand, well and good, 
otherwise he did not care a straw for the 
body for this worldly life. He went into his 
father’s kingdom and there he was walking 
through the streets in the beggar’s dress, in 
the mendicant’s garb. It is a misnomer to 
call him a mendicant, it is no mendicancy, 
no beggary, it is kinghood, it is majesty. He 
does not seek anything, he does not ask for 
anything. What if he perishes ? Let him 
perish; it matters not- He does not come to 
you to ask for food or clothing, not at alJ, 

He was walking through the streets in 
that garb, and his father heard about it^ 
came up to him, shed bitter tears and said,. 
“Son, dear prince, I never did this, I never 
took this drees that you wear ; toy father, 
that is to say, your grand father never had 
this mendicant’s dress, your great-grand¬ 
father never walked as a mendicant through 
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th« streets. Wo hare been king8» you belong 
to a royal family, and why ia it that you are 
this day bringing; disgrace and ehame to the 
whole family by adopting the mendicant’s 
garb ? Do not do that, please, do not do 
that, please. Keep my honour.’’ 

Smilingly the Buddha replied, smlliJlgLy 
did he say, '•‘Sir, sir, the family to which I 
belong, I look behind. I look behind to my 
previous births, and I see that the family to 
which I belong has been all along a family 
oi mendicants, and it is illnstreted in this 
way. 

Here is one etreet and there comes 
another street. Buddha says, ‘*Sir, you have 
been coming from your births in that line, 1 
have-been corning in this line, and in this 
birth, we have met on the crossing. Now 
I have to go my way and you have to go 
your way.” 

Where are the ties ? Whert are the 
connections ? You say that you have .got 
your children. You will excuse Earn a if he 
says such things as are looked upon as 
indecent by the civilization, of this country. 
You say these children are < yours, you say 
here is my son, the fiesh '-of 'my fiesh,, Ihbr 
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blood of my blood, tbe boae of my bone, the 
musole of my musole. Oh, here is toy self, 
here is my son, oh dear little bod, sweet 
little child, And you hug him to your 
breast; you keep him close to yourself, but 
just esamine your philosophy. That child 
is yours and you want to see that tie 
perpetuated, to see that tie continued. Will 
you for truth’s sake answer, if .the child is 
your son and you are to keep up your 
connection with the child on the ground 
that the child is born of your body, what 
about the lice ? Are they not born of your 
body ? Are they not the children of your 
sweat? Are they not the blood of your 
blood, Ib not their blood all taken from you ? 
Is not the whole life your life P Just answer. 
What mjastice it is to kill some kind of 
children, how unreasonable it is to destroy 
one kind of children and to caress and 
shower all your love on the other kind. 
Look at your logic. Hama does not mean 
that you should be cruel to your children, 
that you should not look after their needs, ^ 
far from it. Jtama preaches that you should 
look upon the whole world as yourself, and 
your own children, why should they be 
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excepted ? Bo no misinterpret Eama. What 
Rama says is, “Do not allow your family ties 
to retard your progress. Do not allow your 
family connections to stand in your way- 
Bo not allow them to hinder you from 
making onward advance. ♦Allow them not 
to hinder you.” 

When this body, your own self, which 
you call Rama, took up the order of Swami, 
gave up family conneotions and worldly posi¬ 
tion, there came some people and said, ‘Sir, 
sir, how is it that yon have disregarded the 
claims of your wife, children, ralatiyes and 
the students who were looking to you for 
help and aid, why have you utterly dis¬ 
regarded their claims This was the 
question put. Rama says, “Who is your 
neighbour ?” Just see. The man who put, 
that question to Kama was a fellow Professor 
in the College. To him Eama said, “You 
are a Professor, you lecture on Philosophy 
in the College, in the University, and now 
. can you tell whether your wife and children 
also have got the same learning as you 
have ? Can you tell whether your auntie or 
grandmamma possess the same learning as 
you do ? Do your cousins possess the same 
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knowledge?” Hesaid, ‘‘No, I am a Professor” 
Bama said, “How is it that you come to the 
University and lecture, hut you do nob 
lecture to your little children, your wife 
and your servants ? Why do yon not lecture 
to your grandmamma and to your cousin a 
and to your auntie ? How is it ? And he 
said that they could not understand him, 
and then it was explained to the man as 
follows 

Look here. These are not your neigh¬ 
bours; these servants, this grandmamma, 
wife, children, and even your dogs, they are 
not your neighbours. Even though the dog 
is your constant companion, never leaves 
you, and is your greatest companion in the 
eyes of the ignorant, stUl you know that the 
dog, the servants, and the ignorant auntie 
and grandmamma are not your neighbours. 
Who are you? You ar a not the body, you 
are the true Self, but you do not admit that, 
being a European philosopher. You are the 
mind ; your neighbours are those that dwell 
constantly with you on the same meridian 
where your mind lives. All the students, the 
Masters of Art, the Bachelors of Ait, all 
these in their parlor, in their reading room, 
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pore over ttie same books, they keep ponder¬ 
ing over the same subject, reading the same 
thing as you read. Your mind dwells upon 
the same subjects as theirs, and they are your 
neighbours. When you are in your reading 
room, people say that he is in the reading 
room. Upon your honour, say whether you 
are in the reading room or whether you are 
in your thoughts. You do not live in the 
reading room, even though the dog is seated 
45n your lap, even though youi children 
oome into the room, they are nothing to you, 
you are there in the philosophical plane, 
a,nd on that height your neighbours are the 
students who are reading the same subject in 
their own homes. These are your neigh- 
boars, your nearest neighbours, and thus can 
you estend your helping hand to the students 
mote than to your auutie and grandmamma 
and dog and servants, who are not yonr 

neighbours. Your neighbour is h© who Uvea 
nearer to your spirit, he who Uvea on the 
4ame plane where you live. Your neighbour 
is not he who lives in the same house j rate 
And fiies live in the same house ; dogs and 
cats live in the aame house. 

Tell me, Professor, if you had any thing 
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to do with it, where whould you bo born. 
Would‘you bo born in the family of tie same 
ignorant grandmamma or auntie P No, no. 
You would be born in the family where the 
people'are of the same mind with you, where 
tJie people aro such that give you congenial 
surroundings and environments. You will 
bo bora there. You will be born in a 
different family, in a family which is nearest 
W you. There you are all the time changing 
your family conneotione, What is the 
meaning of Love ? Love simply means that 
you feel the same way aa another does. 
Nothing more. ouT love mana • his 
pleasures, his pains axe identical with yours. 
The same objects which pain you, the same 
Objects which please you please him, the 
same objeoto which bring delight to you 
bring delight to him. That is love. You 
love him. Ton do not love a man for his 
own sake, you love your own Self in him 
nothing else. You can love only your own 
Self. There is a man X, and here is man 
Y. and there is a man Z, or, as in Chemistry 
we have a formula of this kind X has got 
something in common with Y and it has 
something in common with Z, or X has got 
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more in commoa with Z than Y, so X will 
be attracted more to Z than Y. 

Thus are your family ties broken and 
re-broken and re-united. Thus Love simply 
means recognising something of your self 
in some other person. Let a man be wholly 
and solely your counterpart, and you are 
all love. 

This brings ue to another subject which 
Hama will not take up to-night. It ia a very 
important subject. The subject is fearless¬ 
ness. How is fear created, what is the cause 
of fear? It will be shown that this very 
attachment^ this very desire to perpetuate 
your ties and relations, ia the source of all 
fear. People-say, do not fear, do not fear. 
How illogical they arc ! As if fear were in 
your power and not over you. A remedy 
for fear will be given, but Kama leaves that 
subject, it will be t^en up again. 

A poem which is a translation of one of 
the Upani$hads is going to be recited, and 
then Eama wishes you to learn at least 
one word of Hindustani. The translation is 
not perfect, the trrnslation is not good and 
atill it will convey some idea, 
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INFORMAL TALKS. 


OUd$n (jdte Mall, San FranciscQj January 2 ^, 

1902. 


Question—What does the Swami mean by 
eaying “ we shall he free ” ? 

Answer—Realy the ej^peresaion—w© shall 
be iree—is strictly epeahing erroneous. It 
ia not aa to our becoming free, for we are free 
At this very moment; we are free from the 
very beginning ; we never were in slavery or 
bondage. So to say—we shall be free—is 
:stfictly speaking erroneous. In common 
parlance, as the expression is used, it is 
intended to be understood as knowledge, or 
the receiving of knowledge. You know that 
-the thraldom of slavery, from which people 
of this world are released or uplifted, is no 
real thraldom, no real slavery or bondage. 
It is only result of wrong thought, igno¬ 
rance, and the consumption of false know¬ 
ledge. There is no real slavery or bondage ; 
and the acquisition of true knowledge, the 
Tealieation of the true Self or'Atman at once 
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seta you free, free througli all eternity. That 
freedom «'as never lost So you have nob to 
think of your freedom as expressed in the 
future, but of freedom which has been your a 
always, which is your birthright, which is 
your own nature. 

A man had a precious, long necklace 
round bis neok, and at one time be forgot 
everything abovit it. He was much grieved 
at not finding the necklace round his neck, 
and he went groping about in search of it> 
but could net get it. Some one told him the 
necklace was with him, and he was very 
happy. Now the necklace was not found in 
the strict sense of the word, for in reality 
it was there all the time ; it was nob lost but 
was forgotten. Similarly, your real Atman, 
the “ I am,’^ has always been the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever • but the mind, 
the intellect is to overcome ignorance. 
When the mind believes that the precious 
necklace is got> in this sense we might say 
that you regain your freedom. You have 
found or obtained your lovely necklace 
which was, strictly speaking, never lost. 

Question—Bo we oontlnue our individual 
Uty of the soul ? • ' 
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Aaswer—Well, as to that, you know tba 
answer will depend upon tlie meaning of the 
word ‘*soul.” The soul taken in the sense of 
the Atman, was never bora and it never dies. 
There is no death or birth, therefore, no 
.possibility of continuity. If you understand 
“floul” as the transmigrating body, the subtle 
body, then there is a continuity of life. 

Yajnavalka had two wives, Maitreyi and. 
Eatyayani. He was a very rich man; he was 
the preceptor of one of the richest princes of 
India. At that time he wanted to divide his 
property between the two wives and retir©- 
to the forest. Maitreyi declined to accept her 
portion, saying if this led to immortality, her 
husband would not give it up, 

You see that in the heart of Maitreyi the' 
idea arose how it was that her belovod. 
husband, one of the richest men in all India, 
■WAS going to 'give up all this wealth and 
“ adopt another kind of life. Surely no 
one ever leaves one kind of life for another 
unless there is more joy, more pleasure in. 
the new life than in the old one. This showed 
that for her husband the kind of life he 
wanted to adopt was more pleasant and 
enjoyable than the kind of life he then lived.. 
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She refjected and aeked her husband, ‘‘Is 
there more joy in spiritual wealth than in 
worldly wealth, or it U otherwise ?” 

Tajnavalka replied, “The life of rich 
people is what it is, but in such life there is 
no real joy, no real happiness, no true 
freedom.” Then Mai trey i said, ‘'What is it, 
the possession of which makes you altogether 
free, which makes you free from worldly 
^reed and avarice? Explain to me this neotar 
of life, I want it. ” 

, All his wealth and property were made 
<^ver to Katyayani, and this wife, Maitreyi, 
got all his spiritual wealth. What was that 
spiritual wealth ? 

qfe: 

I 

If 5Ti?rr fn^rr 

arr ffl*n n 

, Sdbftd^Taoyik t/pAol9bwl> 

This passage has many meanings. Max 
MuUer translates it one way and many 
Hindus another way. Both the translations 
«re right. 

, According to one interpretation, “the 
cause of the husband being dear is not that 
he has some good attributes, or that there is 
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anything particularly love in him but he is 
dear because he serves as a mirror to the 
lady. Aa we see our own selves reflected in 
the mirror, so doea the wife see her own self 
in the mirror of her husband, and that is why 
her husband is dear. ” 

The other meaning is that “The wife lovea 
the husband not for husband’s sake, but 3h& 
ought to sci the true Reality. God, the true 
Divinity in the husband. ” 

You know that if love is not reciprocated, 
then nobody loves. This shows that wo l^e 
only ourselves as reflected in others. We 
want to see our true Self, the God within, 
and we never love anything for its own sake; 


Here is an idea. Examine it, sorutiniae it, 
and it will be that it is the true Self, which is 
the cause of things being dear- All the 

sweetness is in the true Self within you, do 
not make a wrong use of those feelings. Let 
not the ladder which was intended to raise 
you, to elevate you become the cause of your 
fall or descent into misery and ignorance. 
Examine this matter and you will see where 
the true sweetness, the real joy, the real 
happiness lias. You will see that i* is only 

in your own SelL the true Atman, God. See 
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that and be free. Know that and rise above 
all worldly desires. Lift yourseli, raise your- 
«elf above all these low, petty desires. Become 
one with Biviliity. 

^ m ^ ffljn 

g^j} (irar I 

JJrlbftdfttanyok Up^oiebad. 

Verily, not for the eon’s sake, the sons 
are dear, but for the sake of the Self (Atman) 
aro dear the sons. ” 

“Sons are dear for the sake of the true 
Self, the true Atman. ” When your sous 
turn against you, you are troubled, you turn 
them out, you send them away from you. 0, 
then you see for whose sake the sons were 
dear. 

For instances, you require some clothes for 
your son. You are very fond of clothes ; and 
they are dear to you not for their own sake 
but for the son’s sake* The son is dearer than 
the clothes, Here we see that .the son is held 
dear for his own true Self, the Atman. The 
Atman, the true Self, must contain more 
happiness, more bliss than the son. 

^ m fkM fiR v^fqrwJT?5 

firt II ^ i; 

.Btib»dfrr»B7»k Up. U Oh»p»«, 4 Br»hin.a. 
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^‘Verily, not for the sake oi property is 

property dear, hut for the a^e oi the Self is 
property dear.” 

You pray to this God and to that God, 
and aay, 0 God, Thou art so sublime, Thou 
art so lovely, Thou art bo kind and loving, 
Thou dost everything, “ and so on. Why do 
you do this ? Because God looks after your 
wants,.because God serves your Self, the real, 
true Self in you. God is dear for the sake oi 
the true Self, and not for HU own sake. Mark 
this. The true Self is the source of all 
pleasure, joy, happiness and bliss. Realise 
that and know that • 

In an Indian puppot^how, there is a man 
-who sits behind the curtain and keeps in hie 
hand a number of fine wires which are 
connected with the gross bodies of the 
puppets. People, who come to see the puppet- 
show, do not see the fine wires, nor do they 
see the man behind the curtain who pulls 
them. Similarly, in this world, all these gross 
bodies are like the gross puppets. Ordinary 
people look upon these gross bodies as real 
4oera, as free workers and agents, and esplain 
things from the apparent personal relatiwe 
self. They look upon the body as the free 
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agent; and if tlidir frlenda or relatives do 
things to serve them well, then are they 
pleased, But if the friends or relatives do 
things otherwise, then, on the contrary, dis¬ 
pleasure, hatred, discord, inhormony and dis- 
appointment ensne, and instead of loving the 
friends or relatives you hate them. This is 
one class of people There is another class,, 
a higher class, which makes much ^of the 
thread, the fine wire. These people are more 
intelligent, more philosophical, more spirit¬ 
ual ; these people attribute all the importance 
to the fine thread, to the fine wire. They 
look upon the true cause as disembodied free' 
atterm or spirit^ spirits of another world, and 
not Spirit in the sense of or indentioal with 
the Atman, but as indentioal with the subtle 
body. 

These people are right so far as they go 
They see a cause and an effect. They see the- 
fine wire and the effect upon the gross body; 
but we see that, in relation .to the man, the 
power, the reality or being behind the 
curtain, the real power drawing these fine 
threads or wires, in fact all forms of feeling,, 
energy are controlled by that indescribable* 
force, the Atman, which is not limited by 
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cause, space, or time. Tlxis is tbe real 
Immortality, tte real Pleasure. Happiness, 
Bliss. Joy, that is everything. That is the 
Atman. 

All these disturbances show that all these 
worldly relations and conneoidons of the 
people are, as it were, lessons to mankind ; 
they are a kind o! training for the people. 
The next large stage to which your worldly 
relations and connections lure yon, is the 
realization of the true Self, which is the Wire- 
puller, the Being behind the see nee. These 
disturbances show you that you must realize 
your Self, you must feel the reality of the true 
Self, which is behind all, which governs and 
controls the mind as well as the body of man. 
The minds as well as the bodies of the people 
are under the control of this supreme Power, 
this real Love, this sublime Truth. 

Thus it is to be seen and understood that, 
when you perceive a frieud, you perceive the 
true Self behind. When you hear him talk, 
the hearing is controlled by the true Sejf 
behind. When you mark the force of a friend, 
ybu mark the Divinity behind. When you 
become alive to this power, then you are not 
deceived, you are not troubled, you are hot 
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diatnrbecl. Jusb as people look at, the gross 

puppets, they knotP that the true Sell is the 
power behind it all. 

Look at the power behind the actions of 
people. Realize that, and know that you are 
the same. Know that with the same intensity 
with which you know form and colour. 

irsr S ^ l 

S a1s=sraiW5ii ^ ^ I 

^ar'=i«qusatsHimfnsft ^ i 

5t ’fis=aattJiq! I 

5?3ra, ’ 

t’? 8?, ^ II 

n OUpt.t, It Bt.hra.o 
'• Whosoever looked for the Brahman-class 
elsewhere than in the Self, was abandoned 
by the Brahman-class. Whosoever looked 
' for the Kshatra-class elsewhere than in the 
Self was abandoned by the Kshatra-class. 
Whosoever looked for the Devas elsewhere 
in the Self, was abandoned by the Devas. 

Whosoever looked for the Devas elsewhere 
than in theBelf, was abandoned by theDevaa. 
Whosoever looked for the creatures eleswhere 
than in Self, was adandoned by the creatures. 
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Whosoever looked for anything elsewhere 
than in the Self, was abandoned by that 
thing. This Brahman-olass, this. Kehatra- 
olass^these worlds, these Devas, these crea¬ 
tures, this everything, all ia that Self.” 

Here is, Divinity explained in clear and 
lucid language. 

Let it sink into your hearts, and you will 
realise that you are free; you will regain 
your birthright. 

^^This Brahman'class, the Vedas all is 
that Self. ” 

Here is the Divine Law. If you begin to 
depend or rely upon a material object for its 
own sake, the Law and the Vedas say that 
you must be foiled. You must be above all 
the objects of your desire. This ia the Law, 
When you appear before a great person, a 
mighty ruler, and you begin to depend and 
rely upon his body or his personality, the 
Vedas say that you are then leaning against 
.a very frail reed and you will fall. Ton 
commit a sin, for you make more of his body 
than of his true Reality or Divinity. You set 
up false forms or rings instead of the real 
ones. You are giving the lie to the Divinity 
within, to the Reality within. You are 
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committiog idolatry, you -are worshipping 
the form ^ the body, your worship is the 
worship of the image, and not that of Divi¬ 
nity or God, and the consequence is you 
must suffer privation and pain. This is the 
Law. The Vedas say that when you go forth 
in the business world, when you go about 
your worldly business, look for the Atman, 
the Divinity within. Worldly business with 
people ought to be* regarded as of secondary 
importance $ it should be looked upon as a- 
mere dream, and not of the same importance 
as the underlying truth, the Reality. Feel 
that the‘Reality is mo re than the personality. 
The picture of a friend is valued or loved, 
not because of itself but because of the friend. 
The friend is dearer than the picture. In 
connection with the objects, the Reality 
should be perceived more than the. object 
itself. Then worldly relations and worldly 
bnsinesB will go on softly, smoothly, un¬ 
ruffled j otherwise there will be friction^ 
worry, trouble. That is the Law. 

We shall here relate a story:— 

There was once a oraay woman living in 
a small village. She had a cock with her. 
The people of the viliage*used to tease her. 
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and called her names and caxiaed her mnoh 
annoyance and trouble. She said to the 
people of the village living near her, “You 
tease tae, you worry and bother me so much. 
Now, look here, lUl wreak vengeance on 
you,” At first the people paid no heed to 
her. She cried “Beware, 0 villagers, beware, 

I shall be very hard on you.” They asked 
her what she was going to do, and she said, 

I will not allow the sun to rise in this 
village,” They asked her how she would do 
that, and she replied, “The sun rises when 
my cook crows. If you go on troubling me, 

I shall take my cock to another village and 
then the sun will not rise on this village.” 

It is true that, when the cock crew, the 
sun rose, but the crowing of the cock was . 
nox the cause of rising of the sun, 0 no. Well, 
she left the village and went to another* she 
wis very much troubled, The cook crew in 
the village where she went, and the sun rose 
on that village; but it also rose on th^ village 
which had been forsaken by her. Similarly, 
the crowing of the cock is the craving and 
yearning nature of your desires. Your desirea 
are like the crowing of the cook, and the 
coming up of the objects of desires before 
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you ia like tie rising of tie sun. Tie cravings 
and yearnings for the objects of desires are 
brought about, governed, controlled, and 
ruled by the One Sun or the Infinite or the 
Self. It is the true Self, the governing Sun, 
which is bringing about morning or evening, 
day or night. All worldly affairs are 
governed and controlled by this true Self, 
Infinity. It penetrates the senses. The wire- 
puller is controlled by that Sun of suns, that 
Ijight of lights. Remember that. 

People usually attribute all this to the 
little craving, hungering, selfish sell Do 
not make that mistake; please be free from 
it. Just examine. It is the same sun that 
adorns the morn, and that penetrates the 
eyes of the oock, and opens its throat and 
* causes it to crow, But the crowing of the 
cook and the bringing about of morn are 
really controlled or brought about by the 
genial heat and the power of the sun. See, 
these living objects on the on© hand, and 
your own thoughts on the other hand, all 
are governed, controlled, and penetrated by 
that Sun of suns, that Light ^ lights, the 
real Self, the Atman, the true 8elf. Know 
that and be froe. Do not make false attri* 
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butes; do not make .wrong interpretations ;• 
do not look upon objects as real by them¬ 
selves. It is only false belief when we look 
upon objects by them's elves as real causes o£ 
pain and sorrow. Know tbat^, realize that, 
and’ look upon all things as a big joke, a 
grand tbeatrioal performance. One may play 
the part of Cleopatra or Mecbeth, but he ia 
not in reality committing a suicide or a 
homicide. He is not a king or queen; he is 
hut the actor; and he is such and such a 
gentleman, Similarly, you may do things, 
hut forget not that your true Self is the 
supreme Divinity. Know that the 
U unchangeable, that it is all bliss, all happi¬ 
ness. Forget that not; feel that and be free. 

w aiUT 5r fffWT, 

1) ^ ii 

Bcib4d*r*a;^ Up»ftUb»d. 

Now as the aounds of a drum, when 
beaten, cannot be seized externally (by them¬ 
selves), but the sound is seized when the 
drum or the beater of the drum is seized ” 

All worldly objects of desire are caught 
when he, to whom they owe their existence ' 
and from whom they proceed, is caught 
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*WT njpjm^Rai q flWIV 

3 ?r ?!5?h jj c ti 

“As ^6 souads of a conch shell, when 
blown, cannot be seized externally (by them* 
eelves), but sound is seized, when the shell or 
the blower ol the shell is seized/’ 

He who is one with Bramha has all his 
desires fulfilled. No body will ever deceive 
him. No pain or trouble will ever come to 
him. 

q «j«ir sarfeRqt qgs 
, cq ew 

^ qq tctrqqq , ?i9fet 

froqr sjqt w e^- 

**iists<Wj5q«q e«t fqeqlwt tzs 

sTtrtsinnnt.Tw e?vt ^rqt II t? ii 

“As all waters find their centre in the 
eea> all touches in the skin, all'smells in the 
nose, ail tastes in the tongue, all colours in 
•the eye, sounds in the ear, all percepts in 
the mind, all knowledge in the heart, all 
aotions in the hands, all pleasures in the 
organ of generation, all evacuations in the 
anus, cCU movements in the feet, and all the 
“Vedas in speech.” 
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8o, &11 the world and all the objects in the 
•world find their oentre in the Self, the true 
Atman. All sounds find their centre in the 
Self or Atman. All colours have their centre 
in the same. All sounds, colours, tastes, 
Acting through the senses, find their centre 
in the one Atman or Self. Prom this every¬ 
thing proceeds. 

fr TO JTRcI ^ 

71 wife, 

: II II 

“As a lump of salt, when thrown into 
water, is dissolved in it, and cannot be taken 
nut again, but wherever we taste (the water) 
it ia salt,—thus verily, 0 Maitreyi, does this 
great Being, endless, unlimited, consisting of 
nothing hut knowledge, rise out of these 
elements, axrd vanish again in them. After 
diesoltttdon ( disappearance ) no conscience 
( name >remadns, I say, 0 Maitreyi. Thus 
spoke Tajnavalkya. 

Kan havings realized, having found out 
these truths, becomes one with It, he depends 
no more upon name and focm. . . ' 
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Thea Maitreyi said: “ Here thou hast 
bewildered me, sir, when thou sayest that 
alter (disappearance) no consoience (name) 
remains.' ** 

Doubt arose in Maitreyi’s mind that if this 
self brought every privation, if it was the 
oause of suffering and sorrow, and every 
disturbance; that if our mind was nothing, if 
our personality was lost, we then must be 
completely 'annihilated. She says? “I don’t 
want annihilation- What is this self of youre 
which is subject to a annihilation, death,, 
extinction ? I don’t want it. If I have to lose 

everything, I don’t want it. ” 

i( ir 

viT ff 

5ffe?K ^ 

^ TO %?' 

?rcr aw 5ra%5r4ffffiT- 

cR s aa %!T ^ ^ 

# %3T f ftsTflRift ^(5fr?T<t Ml » 

But Yajnavalkya replied j “ 0 Maitreyi. I 
say nothing that is bewildering. This ia 
enough, 0 beloved, for wisdom. 

“b'or when there is, as it were, duality,. 
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thezi one smells tKe other, one sees the other^ 
one hears the other, one salutes the other, 
one perceives the other, one knows the other; 
but when the Sell only is aJl this, how should 
he smell another, how should he eee another, 
bow should he hear another, how should he 
salute another, how should he perceive 
another, how should he know another? How 
should he know Him by whom he knows all 
this ? How, 0 beloved; should he know 
(himself), the Knowet 
. Not hearing may be due to two causes. 
One cause may be that one is deaf and dumb,, 
and the other cause may be due to there 
being no sound outside one^s self. Not seeing 
is due to two causes. In one case you are 
blind, and in the other case there is nothing 
besides you that you are to see. Not smelling 
IS due to two causes ; one is that you have 
not the senses of smell, another is that there 
is nothing outside yourself to be smelt. So 
here the objections raised by Maitreyi, that if 
by merging into the Beal, the true Self, we 
have nothing to hear, te see, to smelli to taste 
must we not virtually be deaf, dumb or blind^ 
This objection is answered by saying that 
this is slot on account of seeing witirin tha 
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-Self or Eealitj, but because there is nothing 
besides the Infinite Self, whioh you are to see. 
It is not one aeoount of the loss of hearing 
that you hear nothing; it is because there is 
nothing to hear. There is no duality, no 
iiroitation. There were no objects which you 
have to perceive; it is not because the power 
of thought is gone that you think nothing, 
but because there is no other object than the 
Atman. Again, it is shown that there being 
only the Infinite Self, that Infinite Self is the 
cause of the ear hearing, the nose smelling. 
It is all on account of the power of the Self. 
The eyes see because of the glory and mani¬ 
festation of the Self. All senses owe their 
•existence to the One, infinite Self, 

When the mind rises into that infinite 
state, into that indescribable world, it cannot 
realize; for there thought cannot penetrate. 
How is thought to penetrate that which 
governs it ? 

Suppose we have a pair of tongs. These 
tongs are controlled by your fingers. Your 
fingers have a firm grip on the pair of tongs, 
and by this pair of tongs, you can cetch hold 
•of any thing you like; but the pair of tongs 
has not the power of turning back and 
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oatctdag hold of your fingers^ which hold and 
guide the tonga. 

Similarly, your conaciousneas or intellect^, 
your mind or brain is like a pair of tonga, 
hut this is a strange pair. Usually tonga 
have two legs, hut this pair of tongs has 
three grips-or three legs. One is the grip 
of the id>hy, the second U the grip of the 
whtn and the third is the grip of the when, 
or causation, time and space. 

What is the meaning of completely 
understanding a thing, a fact? 

The meaning of completely understand¬ 
ing a thing is catching firmly through these 
grips, these pincers. When you know the- 
v}ky, whsiu and where of a thing, it is under¬ 
stood ^ it is comprehended. It stands under 
your’inteUect, so to speak. Your intelleob 
stands in Hand through it, audit stands 
under the intellect. 

The intellect, the understanding is like 
the strange pair of tongs with three grips. 
All the objeotB can be understood by the. 
intellect, but at the same time, this intellect, 
this mind of yours, like the pair of tongs, 
is itself under, the control oithis strange 
Governor of the State, the thinker- th^ 
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und&rgtandiDg ig governed and dominated 
by this strange power. 

Is your intellect^ your mind free? If so, 
why is it not there in the state of lethargy, 
in the deep , sleep state? If it were free, it 
would bo so in all states. It is not free; the 
intelleot> the understanding is under the 
control of a higher power, The intellect 
has not the power of turning back and 
catching hold of the In£nite, the true Self, 
which has it under control. It cannot put 
the question, “Why, when or where were 
you?” The intellect cannot asfc that ques- 
tioa of the real Self, the true Atman. The 
intellect cannot grasp or understand the 
Atman. The Atman is above it, beyond it. 

While the intellect cannot grasp the 
Atman, it can get itself merged in the 
Atman, like the bubbles in the ocean. The 
bubbles cannot come out of the ocean, but ' 
they can burst and become merged in it. So 
the intellect cannot comprehend the Atman, 
but it can lose itself in the Atman, and this 
IS in fact the gum and substance of Maya. 
The intellect cannot ask the Atman or God, 
‘^hy, when and where did you create this 
world?” It cannot put the question beldly. 
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This Atman, this true ocean of Reality, 
this controlling and governing Self, is to he 
realized, to be felt, to be seen and known in 
order to be one with the Infinite. This true 
Self or Atman is called the “I .am.” This true 
Self, the perfect ‘7” is beyond pause, time, 
and space. This perfect^ true Self is repre¬ 
sented by Ow- Om means “I ew” ; and while 
chanting Om you have not to address yourself 
to somobody else. While chanting Om, think 
not of some one ouiaide yourself whom 
you are calling. While chanting Om, you 
must feel your self to bo one with this true 
am. ” By this strong feeling, the mind is 
merged in the Reality. By this strong belief, 
by this living knowledge of the mind, th© 
mind becomes^ as it were a bubble which 
bursts into the mighty ocean of Reality. This 
is the way to Roalization ; this strong feeling, 
this living knowledge on the part of the mind 
laying hold of you, and dehypnotizing your 
false self, is the way to gain Truth, to free 
yourself. 

The true " 1 am ” is seen in this body and 
that body. The true “ I aw, the Governor, 
the Controller, the Ruler, the Infinite, the 
Self is the same in the lany atom, as it is in 
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the huge; mighty ocean; the same in all time» 
space and causation. Just feel that, realize 
that you are that true I am, ” feel that you 
are that Infinite, indestructible Self ; and 
what a metamorphosis, what a grand change 
does it bring about in your position? To 
think that you penetrate all space, that you 
are in all time, that you are the Self which 
supports all space, that infinite space is 
supported by you, held up by you. Indnite 
Space, Infinite Time, Infinite Causation, 
Infinite, Force, Infinite , Energy, Infinite 
Power-^hi> J am. This fact is not a matter 
of ignorance. It is in reality the cause of 
whatever I think myself to be, and it is yours 
always. Think this and you are raised, you 
are freed from all selfish motives ; believe it, 
and it disperses all sorrows and anxieties ^ 
you are raised above all jealousy, chaffing, 
worrying and disturbance. Feel that you 
are that ^‘7 am.*’ The same you are. 

Your intellect has no right to ask the 
cause of its effect, has no rignt to identify 
itsef with the cause. 

Take this Piece of scarf. If it identifies- 
itself with anything, it must identify itself 
with silk, the substance of which it is made 
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or ia which it makes its appearance. It has 
no right to identify itself with its lengtht 
breadth or thickness. 

Similarly^ when the intellect identiHes 
itself with anything, it should be identified 
with its own substance, its true nature. It 
should become a bubble and burst into 
oneness with the mighty Ocean, the atman, 
the am” ; it should* not be identified with 
the body. The body is only an effect; and 
therefore the intellect has no right to identify 
itself with the body. 

0 f the true Dirinity, the Atman, this 
sublime Power has no right to be identified 
with worldly relations, with worldly effect. 
You are that Sublime DiTinity,* that True 
Reality. Kn(w TMai^ ihink That, feel That, and 

above all sorrow and troutle. 


Om! 


!^f ■'1 

v. ' 
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